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In  the  Fall  of  1944,  the  message  reproduced  above 
appeared  over  the  signature  of  The  House  of  Seagram 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals  across  the  land. 

Your  response  in  the  1944  Victory  Loan  Campaign 
helped  make  possible  Canada’s  triumph  over  democ- 
racy’s foes  . . . and  helped,  too,  to  assure  a Canadian 
future  which  has  grown  bright  and  rich  with  promise. 

This  future  is  now  ours  to  protect  . . . against  even  more 


dangerous  aggression  abroad  and  inflation  at  home. 
And  this  can  best  be  done  by  our  continued  investment 
in  the  finest  of  all  securities — our  own  Canada. 

No  one  of  us  needs  to  be  reminded  of  our  stake  in 
our  country’s  future.  We  invested  in  Canada  yesterday— 
we  will  invest  in  Canada  today. 

Again,  let  us  all  be  men  who  think  of  tomorrow . . . 
by  buying  CANADA  SAVINGS  BONDS  today! 


C lie  }House  of  Seay  ram 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  subject 
of  “The  annual  Christmas  Gift  List” 
begins  to  take  on  terrifying  aspects  as 
we  jot  down  the  names  of  all  the  folks 
we  intend  to  remember.  Those  on  your 
list  who  are  outdoors  people  will  na- 
turally welcome  any  article  which 
pertains  to  their  particular  hobby,  and 
to  help  you  decide  on  the  right  gift  we 
are  running  three  articles  in  this  issue 
which  you  will  find  extremely  helpful. 

Paul  Johnson,  Bud  Etter  and  Bill 
Macdonald,  all  old  friends  to  regular 
readers  of  F&O,  have  done  consider- 
able shopping  around  to  give  you  an 
up-to-the-minute  report  on  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  wanted  articles 
for  Christmas.  Whether  your  budget 
is  small  or  large,  you’ll  find  gift  sug- 
gestions in  these  articles  which  will 
help  you  make  your  shopping  tour 
relatively  simple,  and  guarantee  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  the  recipients  of 
your  gifts. 

* * * 

Most  of  us  can  only  dream  about 
fishing  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
folks  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  own- 
ing a home-freezer  are  in  the  happy 
position  of  being  able  to  dine  on 
“fresh”  fish  whenever  they  choose. 
Writer  Eric  Cameron  covers  the  entire 
subject  of  “Freezing  Fish  and  Game” 
in  his  interesting  article. 

* * * 

Our  “Outdoor  Man  of  the  Month”  is 
a regular  feature  which  is  widely  read, 
and  this  month  Lee  Straight  (outdoor 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  Sun)  tells  the 
story  of  Jim  Munro — one  of  the  West’s 
most  colorful  outdoor  characters. 
Other  “must”  reading  includes  Russell 
Rutter’s  piece  on  birds,  Robie  Tufts’ 
“Is  the  Moose  Headed  for  extinction?” 
plus  “Growing  Christmas  Trees  for 
Profit”  and  “Trout  for  the  Taking”. 

* * * 

If  all  the  readers  of  F&O  were  to 
'gather  together  for  a Christmas  party 
at  least  50  king-size  hotels  would  be 
needed  to  house  them  because  at  last 
count  the  total  was  in  excess  of  22,000. 
And  judging  by  the  friendly  tone  of 
the  many  letters  we  receive  our  read- 
ers would  have  a wonderful  time  be- 
cause they  certainly  are  a warm- 
hearted lot.  Editing  a magazine  for 
such  a group  is  a satisfying  experience, 
and  we  want  you  to  know  that  F&O 
is  specifically  edited  for  each  and 
everyone  of  you.  So  if  you  have  any 
pet  ideas  or  peeves,  or  if  there  is  any 
special  subject  you  would  like  us  to 
cover,  just  drop  us  a note  and  we’ll 
do  our  best  to  cooperate.  And  at  this 
season  of  the  year  we’d  also  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  wishing  every 
member  of  the  family  which  comprises 
Forest  and  Outdoors,  a most'  Merry 
Christmas  and  the  Happiest  of  New 
Years. 

Ronald  J.  Cooke 


when  you  quick-freeze  foods 
the  MASSEY-HARRIS  way 


Most  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish  and  game,  can  be  “in 
season”  all  year  round,  when  you  own  a Massey-Harris 
Home  Freezer.  You  can  have  strawberries  for  Christmas, 
green  peas  for  Easter,  a delicious  banquet  any  day  of 
the  year.  You  can  freeze  beef,  pork,  lamb,  veal,  and  store 
them  for  months  without  loss  of  substance  or  flavor. 

In  the  long  run,  too,  (and  not  so  long,  at  that)  a 
Massey-Harris  Home  Freezer  saves  you  enough  on  food 
bills  to  pay  for  itself,  and  more.  It  enables  you  to  buy  in 
wholesale  quantities,  and  it  prevents  waste  of  perishable 
products.  Costs  only  2 or  3 cents  a day  for  electricity, 
because  it’s  built  to  “hold  the  cold”.  Two  sizes,  10  and 
16  cubic  feet.  Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Massey-Harris  Company,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Without  putting  me  under  any  obligation,  please 
send  complete  information  about  the  items  I have 
marked  with  an  “X”  below: 

Home  Freezers  Water  Systems 

Washing  Machines  Pony  Tractor 

Name 


A Canadian  Company  with 
a World-wide  Organization 


Address  . 


_F&0  1251 
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LETTERS  TO 


In  your  November  1951  issue  ap- 
peared “Feathers  Preferred”  by  Aus- 
tin Peters,  the  best  written  article  yet 
to  appear  in  your  publication.  It  also 
carries  a gentle  message  of  game,  con- 
servation. 

I have  been  sending  your  Forest  and 
Outdoors  magazine  to  friends  as  a 
Christmas  gift  for  the  past  two  years. 

W.  L.  McGannon, 
Vice-President. 


Sir: 

I have  enjoyed  your  magazine 
through  the  kindness  of  a friend.  I 
wish  that  other  Canadians  may  profit 
by  it,  and  seek  an  interest  in  the 
splendid  work  you  are  doing  by  urg- 
ing the  conservation  of  Canada’s 
Forest  wealth  by  example,  and  prac- 
tical advice.  I am  pleased  to  offer  two 
names  for  membership  in-  the  Associa- 
tion, and  a year’s  subscription  for 
each  to  Forest  and  Outdoors  in  1952. 

J.  D.  Kelly, 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Dear  Sir: 

At  last  we  are  about  ready  to  con- 
sider marketing  our  chicken  blood  fish 
baits.  Not  necessarily  up  your  way, 
but  there  is  a possibility.  Could  you 
still  use  a sample  this  late  in  the  year 
or  would  you  have  to  cut  holes  too 
deep  through  the  ice?  Let  me  know 
what  your  situation  is  for  trying  out  a 
sample  and  also  please  send  your 
latest  revised  rate  card  for  the  coming 
season. 

I do  not  have  a sample  copy  of  your 
magazine  since  our  July  Kansas  flood 
wiped  out  most  of  the  records  and  files 
in  my  office.  I would  appreciate  a new 
sample  copy  along  with  the  rate  card. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Darrell  Ward, 

SEYMOUR  PACKING  COMPANY 
Topeka,  Kansas, 

Editob’s  Note:  Our  eager  fishing  Editor, 
Bill  Macdonald  is  always  ready  to 
try  out  new  baits  and  give  his 
valued  opinion  on  them  be  it  June 
or  January. 


Dear  Sir: 

I would  very  much  like  to  have  per- 
mission to  reprint  the  article  “Ducks 
are  Waging  a Struggle  for  Survival” 
by  William  Rowan,  which  appeared  in 
your  September,  1951  issue  of  “Forest 
and  Outdoors”. 

Our  little  publication  is  sent  to  our 
members  and  many  others  in  our  state 
and  we  try  to  fill  it  with  articles  of 
timely  interest  to  both  hunters  and 
fishermen.  As  our  duck  season  will  be 
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on  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
our  next  issue,  I feel  that  the  article 
mentioned  above  will  be  most  timely. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  proper 
credit  will  be  given  and  that  we  will 
be  most  grateful  for  your  permission 
to  use  this  excellent  piece. 

Sincerely. 

PAUL  A.  WHITE, 

Secretary  Wildlife  Conservation  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Canada’s  forests  would  bring  more 
national  wealth  than  100  Alberta  oil 
empires  and  Quebec  iron  ranges  if 
they  were  put  on  “a  solid  bookkeeping 
basis,”  Robson  Black,  president  emer- 
itus of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, said  at  a meeting  of  the  Charter- 
ed Institute  of  Secretaries. 

He  said  governments  should  join 
forces  with  industry  to  lift  “forest  wel- 
fare” to  the  top  level  of  economic  and 
social  policy. 

“The  700,000  square  miles  of  our 
public-owned  woodlands  have  changed 
classification  from  a wilderness  to  an 
industrial  storehouse,”  he  said. 

“In  the  main  they  offer  no  soil  use- 
ful to  agriculture,  but  their  raw  mate- 
rial of  continuous  harvests  makes 
them  the  greatest  of  our  job-givers 
and  the  chief  pillar  of  our  trade  with 
the  U.S.A.  Our  lakes  and  streams  and 
hydro-electric  developments  are  satel- 
lites of  the  living  forest. 

“Virtually  every  project  of  trade  and 
commerce  — railways,  newspapers, 
home-builders  and  a thousand  others 
—is  hinged  to  the  forest  resources  as 
a perpetual  partner.” 

Mr.  Black  said  only  the  forests' 
dividends  of  growth  belong  to  the 
passing  generation. 

“The  capital  accumulation  is  a trust 
deed  for  the  expanding  Canada  of  to- 
morrow, in  which  the  forest  domain 
will  be  regarded  as  the  nation’s 
supreme  treasurer.” 


SEE  PAGE  8 

A stop  press  note  informs  us 
that  Premier  Angus  Macdonald 
of  Nova  Scotia  heard  about 
Spencer  Stevens’  trout  operation 
just  five  days  before  Princess 
Elizabeth  a?id  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh were  to  be  guests  at  the 
official  banquet  tendered  by  the 
province  at  the  Hotel  Nova  Sco- 
tia at  Halifax.  The  Premier  sent 
out  a hurried  call  for  a half- 
dozen  of  Stevens’  fish.  They 
were  sampled,  pronounced  “deli- 
cious” and  served  at  the  Royal 
banquet. 


Served  with  pride  on  those  special  occasions 
when  only  the  finest  will  suffice 


CALVERT  DISTILLERS  (Canada)  LIMITED 


ONTARIO 
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6 liristmas 

by  ERIC  CAMERON 

Our  Christinas  trees  are  reputed  to  be  the 
best  on  the  continent  making  them  in  big 
demand  in  the  U.S.  Two- thirds  of  the  Yule- 
tide  trees  bought  by  New  Yorkers  are 
grown  in  Canada . 


Forestry  experts  have  estimated 
that  fifty  or  more  Christmas 
trees  could  be  grown  in  the 
time  and  space  needed  to  raise  one 
spruce  tree  to  a size  suitable  for  lum- 
ber products;  and  that  the  value  of 
those  Christmas  trees  when  cut  and 
sold  is  four  times  that  of  the  spruce. 

Canada  possesses  some  1,290,960 
square  miles  of  forest  land,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Dominion  Government 
scientists,  only  200  square  miles  of 
those  lands  could  produce  our 
11,000,000  Christmas  trees  annually, 
and  for  many,  many  years  to  come! 
Thus  the  potential  value  of  the  crop 
would  amount  to  more  than  $15,000 
per  square  mile  — and  this  on  land 
that  usually  is  left  idle. 

Canadian  trees  each  year  play  a 
large  part  in  carrying  the  Christmas 
spirit  to  several  million  homes  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  Our 
trees,  in  fact,  are  reputed  to  be  the 
best  on  the  continent,  and  for  that 
reason  the  planting,  harvesting  and 
exporting  of  Canadian  Christmas  trees 
has  rapidly  developed  into  an  im- 
portant and  profitable  industry. 

All  provinces  contributed  their 
share  to  the  11,000,000  trees  cut  in 
1949-50,  with  an  estimated  value  of 
$3,500,000.  Even  though  practically 


every  Canadian  home  boasts  a Christ- 
mas tree  — large  or  small  — we  can 
use  only  about  one-third  of  our  an- 
nual crop.  The  7,406,000  Christmas 
trees  exported  in  1949-50  brought 
$2,317,000  into  the  country,  most  of  it 
in  American  dollars. 

The  United  States,  in  fact,  buys 
about  99%  of  our  exported  trees,  while 
the  remainder  go  long  distances  to 
places  where  frequently  there  is  no 
snow  for  Christmas  — such  as  Bermu- 
da and  Hawaii  — but  where  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  placing  an  ever- 
green bough  in  one’s  dwelling  is  ob- 
served by  many. 

The  Romans,  Egyptians,  Scandina- 
vians and  other  ancient  peoples  fol- 
lowed the  old  custom  of  putting  ever- 
green boughs  in  their  dwellings,  as  a 
symbol  of  everlasting  life.  The  Ger- 
mans were  the  first  to  use  whole  trees, 
and  to  decorate  them  in  a colorful 
fashion  as  we  do  now.  Then  German 
troops  hired  to  fight  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  introduced  the  custom 
among  settlers  in  North  America. 
Later  still  — when  Victoria  married 
Prince  Albert  in  1840  — the  custom 
spread  throughout  Great  Britain, 
whence  it  travelled  to  other  countries. 

Years  ago  most  of  the  trees  used  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  grew 
wild  on  vacant  lots  and  on  the  fringes 
of  fields  and  forest  where  anyone 
could  get  them  without  too  much  ef- 
fort. The  widespread  clearing  of  land 
for  farming,  and  for  industrial  expan- 
sion on  the  outskirts  of  cities,  soon 
made  this  custom  impractical. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  gangs 
of  unscrupulous  individuals  began  to 
cut  thousands  of  trees  indiscriminate- 
ly on  private  and  Crown  lands,  with- 
out permission,  and  wreaked  havoc 
among  stands.  However  stringent  reg- 
ulations enforced  by  watchful  owners 


and  Forest  Rangers  soon  helped  to 
reduce  their  depredations  of  our  for- 
est resources.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  business  of  actually  grow- 
ing special  trees  for  the  Christmas- 
tree  trade  has  flourished  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  both  on  private 
and  Crown  lands. 

British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick  — in  that  order  — led 
the  provinces  in  number  of  trees 
produced  in  1949-50'  (more  than  2,000,- 
000  each),  and  together  made  up  78% 
of  Canada’s  total  crop.  Trees  are 
produced  even  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories and  Yukon. 

An  unusual  feature  of  Christmas- 
tree  forming  is  that  the  grower  does 
not  require  good  soil  in  order  to  pro- 
duce first-class  trees.  In  fact,  relative- 
ly poor  soil  that  is  too  dry  for  worth- 
while timber  and  agricultural  crops 
seems  to  produce  the  best  Christmas 
trees. 

The  reason  is  that  everyone  prefers 
a Christmas  tree  inclined  to  be  stocky 
in  appearance,  with  compact,  bushy 
and  uniform  branches.  On  good  land 
a young  coniferous  tree  will  grow  too 
well,  resulting  in  too  much  empty 
space  on  its  trunk  between  the  clumps 
of  branches.  On  dry,  exposed  sites, 
however,  growth  frequently  is  retarded 
to  about  4 to  6 inches  a year,  which 
is  reputed  to  be  the  best  rate  of  growth 
for  the  production  of  compact  trees. 

Some  growers  start  off  their  crop 
with  two-year-old  seedlings,  though 
many  now  prefer  transplants  which 
are  hardier  and  grow  more  rapidly 
into  marketable  trees.  Spring  is 
when  planting  is  carried  out,  and 
great  care  has  to  be  taken  that  the 
extremely  delicate  root  systems  of  the 
transplants  are  not  exposed  to  wind 
and  sunshine  before  actual  planting 
can  be  done.  If  this  happens  they  may 
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become  so  dried-out  that  subsequent 
survival  of  the  transplant  is  seriously 
threatened. 

Measurements  of  thousands  of 
Christmas  trees  indicate  that  most 
six-foot  trees  are  from  24  to  36  years 
old  (some  much  more),  probably  be- 
cause the  six-foot  length  is  achieved 
very  often  by  the  cutting  down  of  a 
twelve-foot  or  taller  tree,  and  then 
marketing  only  half  of  the  trunk. 

However  in  order  to  obtain  a greater 
yield  per  acre,  and  to  accelerate  crop 
growth,  many  farmers  have  begun  to 
practice  stump  culture.  In  this  method 
when  a Christmas  tree  is  cut  for  the 
market  the  job  is  done  with  a saw 
instead  of  an  ax  to  ensure  minimum 
damage  to  the  trunk,  and  high  enough 
above  ground  to  leave  one  or  more 
clumps  of  branches  on  the  stump. 

The  stump  soon  heals  and  growth 
continues  among  the  branches  that 
were  left  on  it.  During  the  first  or  sec- 
ond season  subsequent  to  the  initial 
cut  the  grower  proceeds  to  trim  away 
all  but  the  healthiest  branch.  This 
single  branch  will  turn  upright  and 
grows  rapidly  because  of  the  large  and 
healthy  root  system  belonging  to  the 
stump  of  the  large  tree  from  which  is 
has  sprouted. 

In  12  to  18  years  this  “limb”  tree, 
as  such  trees  are  termed,  will  be  six 
feet  or  more  in  height,  and  ready  to 
be  cut  for  the  seasonal  market.  Thus 
growing  time  can  be  reduced  by  one- 
half,  the  necessity,  labor,  and  expense 
of  planting  a seedling  eliminated,  plus 
a more  certain  return  on  the  crop 
because  of  better  chances  of  survival. 

Balsam  fir  leads  the  species  in  the 
Christmas  tree  trade,  accounting  for 
almost  half  the  crop.  Douglas  fir 
comes  next  with  20%,  spruce  another 
20%,  and  Scots  pine  9%,  though  it  is 
becoming  more  popular.  Various  other 
species  make  up  the  5%  balance  of 
the  crop. 

Christmas  trees  require  adequate 
space  between  them  in  order  to  de- 
velop properly,  but  even  so  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  can  be  planted  in 
a small  area.  Some  growers  manage 
more  than  1,500  six-foot  tfees  on  a 
single  acre  of  land. 


The  demand  in  the  United  States 
for  table  trees  ranging  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  height  has  increased 
every  year,  much  to  the  profit  of 
Canadian  growers  and  exporters.  By 
spacing  the  seedlings  at  intervals  of 
four  feet  each  way  more  than  2,700 
intended  for  that  purpose  can  be 
planted  on  one  acre!  And  within  3 
to  5 years  after  planting  the  farmer 
can  begin  to  cut  and  sell  his  crop, 
instead  of  having  to  wait  for  a mini- 
mum of  12  years  when  larger  trees 


are  being  produced.  Because  seven  of 
every  ten  Christmas  trees  cut  in  Cana- 
da find  their  way  into  American 
homes  the  growers  naturally  are 
giving  the  table  tree  market  a good 
deal  of  attention. 

Each  year  since  1945  the  price  per 
tree  received  by  the  exporter  has  in- 
creased several  cents,  rising  from  21.1 
cents  in  1945  to  31.3  cents  in  1949-50. 
From  this  price  the  exporter  must  de- 
duct freight  charges,  so  that  his  final 
( Please  turn  to  page  21) 
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Here  two  visitors  collaborate 
to  land  one.  Spencer  Stevens 
the  owner  of  Trails  End,  does 
the  honours  with  the  dip  net. 


Trout  for  the 

Taking 


by  ROY  K.  COOKE 


Trout  in  his  own  backyard  is  the  dream 
of  every  fisherman.  During  the  long 
winter  evenings  is  a good  time  to  make 
plans  for  a fish  pool  of  your  own  — 
if  you  have  the  time,  space  and  inclination.  Spencer 
Stevens  of  Trails  End,  N.S.  reveals  his  problems  and 
his  successes  with  a trout  stream  of  his  own. 


If  you  have  ever  gone  fishing 
and  returned  after  a whole 
day  of  whipping  the  water 
without  even  a single  fish  rising  to 
your  fly,  you’ll  be  interested  in  Nova 
Scotia’s  South  Shore  where  there  is  a 
pool  with  enough  trout  to  fill  your 
creel  in  record  time.  However,  your 
fish  will  cost  you  $1.00  each. 

This  fish  bonanza,  is  Trails  End 
Ranch  and  is  located  two  miles  outside 
of  Lunenburg  on  the  Halifax  highway. 
The  “ranch”  is  a twenty  acre  farm 
with  20  head  of  cattle,  forty  mink  and 
seventy-five  silver  foxes.  The  farm  or 
ranch  buildings  are  on  the  sloping  side 
of  a hill.  In  the  narrow  gully  below, 
an  eight  foot  wide  bubbling  brook 
feeds  fresh  oxygen  laden  water  into 
two  bull-dozer  made  pools  that  are 
literally  packed  with  speckled  trout. 

Here  Spencer  Stevens,  self-educated 


naturalist  and  owner  of  Trails  End 
Ranch  has  his  private  aquarium.  The 
project  has  been  under  way  since  1948 
when  Spencer  bought  5,000  trout  fin- 
gerlings  from  the  Department  of  Fish- 
eries. He  had  a long  hard  struggle  be- 
fore the  authorities  could  be  convinced 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a worthwhile 
project. 

Only  Commercial  Trout  Fisherman 

In  Quebec  and  Ontario  there  are 
many  farmers  who  stock  their  own 
pools  or  streams  for  private  use  with 
government  help.  But  Spencer’s  idea 
at  first  was  contrary  to  public  opinion 
and  the  authorities  moved  slowly.  To- 
day, Stevens  is  mighty  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  Canada’s  only  commer- 
cial trout  fisherman  and  on  his  license 
granted  by  the  federal  government  is 


a big  number  1.  The  first  such  license 
ever  issued  in  Canada.  Public  opinion 
too,  seems  to  have  gotten  over  the  first 
dislike  of  the  private  trout  pool. 

The  ranch  has  come  a long  way 
since  the  day  the  first  5-, 000  fish  ar- 
rived. Now  there  are  two  pools.  One 
holds  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  finger- 
lings  and  the  other  pool  holds  an 
estimated  two  thousand  trout  from 
half  a pound  to  a pound  and  a half 
but  on  occasion  Spencer  has  pulled  out 
three  pound  beauties. 

That  first  year,  1948,  Stevens  lost  a 
lot  of  trout  with  just  one  shallow  pool, 
because  the  multitude  of  fish  didn’t 
have  enough  oxygen  to  live.  Now, 
with  two  pools  and  three  small  ponds 
(the  last  for  fingerlings)  the  trout 
have  plenty  of  room.  The  pools  are 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
( Please  turn  to  page  23) 


Pools  nestle  in  deep  hollow.  What  seems  to  be  second 
pool  is  part  of  stream  supplying  fresh  water.  Second 
pool  is  in  upper  lefts 


The  big  ones  are  in  here.  Cute  looking  little  hut  is 
really  guard  house  for  night  sentry  to  watch  out  for 
poachers  who  roam  by  night. 
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The  Beaver 

Bounces  Back 

Our  National  Emblem  “The  Beaver ” after  taking 
quite  a beating  is  now  repopulating  himself. 

by  WILLIAM  MACMILLAN 


' ■‘'im 


The  surprising  come-back  of 
the  brown-furred,  flat-tailed 
gnawer  that  used  to  be  this 
great  country’s  most  potent  producer 
of  wealth  is  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest because  it  gives  hope  for  some 
of  our  other  sorely  pressed  fauna,  like 
the  marten,  fisher  and  wolverine. 

Needless  to  say,  this  beaver  boom 
hasn’t  come  about  of  itself  but  is  the 
result  of  long-range  conservation 
plans  that  are  finally  bearing  fruit 
and  paying  dividends. 

The  beaver  has  probably  had  more 
ups  and  downs  than  any  other  ani- 
mal in  our  forests,  with  the  downs 
predominating.  Prior  to  the  coming 
of  the  Europeans,  in  1621,  Dutchmen 
mostly,  the  beaver  population  of  the 
new  world  was  roughly  figured  at 
about  10  millions. 

In  Champlain’s  time  Europeans  dis- 
played very  little  interest  in  the  fur, 
but  it  wasn’t  long  before  Basque 
fishermen  discovered  that  they  could 
make  more  money  trading  beaver 
pelts  than  fishing,  and  the  fat  was  in 
the  fire. 

In  1854  some  509,000  Canadian 
beaver  pelts  were  sold  in  England  and 


Scotland.  But  by  1867  the  number  of 
skins  available  had  dwindled  to  some 
172,000.  From  1853  to  1877  one  fur 
trading  outfit  alone  handled  nearly 
three  million  pelts  and  was  probably 
hungry  for  more. 

Close  observers  of  the  situation, 
more  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
animal  as  a natural  resource  than  in 
the  money  value  of  his  pelt,  were 
horrified  at  the  slaughter,  and  in  1894 
one  of  the  best  known  naturalists  of 
the  day  made  the  statement  that 
since  the  unfortunate  animal  could 
offer  no  adequate  defence  against  his 
human  enemy  he  was  virtually 
doomed. 

How  to  halt  the  slaughter  of  the 
versatile  little  animal  and  guarantee 
its  survival  posed  quite  a problem. 
Alive  to  the  animal’s  danger,  various 
government  agencies  attempted  some 
protection,  but  it  would  appear  that 
James  Watt  was  one  of  the  first  men 
to  evolve  a workable,  long  range 
scheme  that  promised  success.  Live 
beaver  were  taken  in  box  traps  at  dif- 
ferent points,  transported  long  dis- 
tances, and  snugged  down  in  new 
homes  where,  fortunately,  they  not 
only  stayed  put  but  multiplied  so  that 


supervised  trapping  got  underway, 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  1940. 

Beavers  are  to  be  found  in  practical- 
ly every  province  in  Canada,  but  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  because  of  their 
extensive  waterways,  thick  woods  and 
the  Laurentian  Shield,  provide  a home 
for  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
beaver  population  in  the  country. 

While  an  actual  counting  of  noses 
has  never  been  made  to  the  writer’s 
knowledge,  and  it  is  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  any  estimate 
of  the  probable  number  of  living 
animals  can  only  be  a guess,  the  On- 
tario Government  claims  a popula- 
tion of  500,000  beavers.  Quebec  esti- 
mates her  population  at  200,000. 
British  Columbia  authorities  assert 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  live  beaver 
within  her  boundaries. 

From  the  Indians’  angle,  the  har- 
vest of  pelts  has  been  pleasingly 
abundant  and  practically  guarantees 
them  sizable  bank  accounts  for  years 
to  come. 

A recent  year’s  pelt  yield  in  On- 
tario is  around  73,000,  and  in  Quebec, 
( Please  turn  to  page  25) 
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by  RUSSELL  RUTTER 

Birds  have  an  important  place 
in  nature’s  cycle  as  this  article 
shows. 

— Photos  by  Lowry 


#To  improve  and  conserve  our 

forest  resources  we  wage  an  all- 
out  war  these  days  against  a 
multitude  of  harmful  insects.  Such 
operations  by  man  are  a recent  devel- 
opment, but  ages  before  Christopher 
Columbus  and  his  disheartened  sailors 
v/ere  guided  to  San  Salvador  by  mi- 
grating birds  in  1492  the  birds  had 
been  carrying  on  a ceaseless  offensive 
against  our  vegetarian  foes. 

Speaking  of  war,  tactics  which  are 
comparatively  modern  with  us,  such  as 
infiltration,  defence  in  depth,  and 
dropping  paratroopers  behind  enemy 
lines,  were  in  common  use  in  the  bird 
vs.  insect  war  when  we  were  still  using 
stone  axes. 

Last  summer,  at  Buck  Lake,  Ontario, 
I had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
watching  a small  section  of  this  end- 
less conflict  on  a piece  of  mixed  bush 
about  15  acres  in  extent.  There  were 
several  pairs  each  of  vireos,  warblers, 
flycatchers,  thrushes,  waxings,  spar- 
rows, and  woodpeckers,  and  at  least 
one  pair  each  of  rose-breasted  gros- 
beaks, tanagers,  nuthatches,  chicka- 
dee, hummingbirds,  -cuckoos,  and 
thrashers,  while  swifts  and  swallows 
from  nearby  farms  visited  the  area  a 
hundred  times  a day. 

Certainly,  every  tree  and  shrub  and 


fallen  log  had  its  quota  of  aphids,  or 
leaf-rollers,  or  tent  caterpillars,  or 
loopers,  or  grubs,  or  borers,  or  beetles, 
eating  and  multiplying  like  mad,  but 
in  the  best  military  strategical  tradi- 
tion, birds  harassed  them  so  persis- 
tently and  from  so  many  directions 
that  they  had  small  chance  to  organ- 
ize a real  offensive. 

All  day  long,  though  the  birds  were 
seldom  visible,  you  could  hear  the 
walkie-talkies  of  the  vireos,  keeping 
each  bird  in  its  own  territory  while 
they  searched  the  underside  of  the 
leaves;  warblers,  chickadees,  and  nut- 
hatches went  over  every  inch  of  every 
trunk,  branch,  and  twig;  flycatchers 
parked  their  pursuit  planes  on  promi- 
nent lookouts  and  strafed  any  flying 
insect  that  ventured  into  the  open; 
woodpeckers  scaled  off  bark  and 
drilled  into  hidden  tunnels  for  ants 
and  beetles  with  ideas  about  boring 
from  within;  grosbeaks  and  waxwings 
attacked  those  masters  of  camouflage, 
loopers  and  leaf-rollers,  and  dragged 
them  out  by  the  thousand;  thrashers 
and  thrushes  turned  over  ground  de- 
bris to  expose  the  beginning  of  any 
sneak  attack  from  below;  swallows 
with  their  dive  bombers  and  swifts 
with  their  jets  kept  up  a constant 
aerial  patrol  at  tree -top  height  and 
over  the  water. 

This  is  a normal  picture  during  the 


summer  months  all  over  the  800,000 
odd  square  miles  of  Canadian  forest. 
And  such  concentrated  activity  comes 
just  when  it’s  needed,  for  the  breeding 
season  of  birds  coincides  in  general 
with  that  of  insects.  The  birds  don’t 
do  it  for  us,  of  course,  they  just  hustle 
for  a living.  Every  pair,  besides  feed- 
ing its  own  twin-engine  flying  ma- 
chines, looks  after  the  needs  of  grow- 
ing young,  and  the  youngsters  require 
the  best  in  high-octane  fuel  and  lots 
of  it  to  reach  maturity  before  bad 
weather  comes. 

And  when  it  does  come,  when  the 
fair-weather  birds  have  gone  south 
and  the  surviving  insects  have  laid 
eggs  for  next  year’s  hatch,  spun  co- 
coons, or  hibernated,  the  chickadees, 
nuthatches,  creepers,  woodpeckers, 
and  kinglets  stay  behind  to  mop  up, 
reinforced  by  birds  from  the  arctic 
barrens  which  drift  south  in  winter  to 
the  shelter  of  forested  regions.  All 
winter  long,  come  snow  or  sleet  or  cold, 
these  feathered  wardens  of  the  woods 
have  to  live  off  the  country,  and  they 
need  meat  to  maintain  their  high  body 
temperatures  through  the  long,  cold 
nights.  They  get  it  too  — meat  and 
eggs,  in  fact  — from  insect  eggs,  pu- 
pae, wood-borers,  and  hibernating 
adults  of  various  kinds,  for  which  they 
search  every  crevice  on  every  tree  over 
and  over  again. 

It’s  hard  to  estimate  the  actual 
money  value  of  birds  to  our  forests,  but 
that  there  is  one,  that  they  do  add  real 
board  feet  to  the  trees  can’t  be  doubted 
by  any  reasonable  man  who  gives  the 
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Patrol  our  Forests 


matter  five  minute’s  thought.  It’s  the 
365-day-in-the-year  pressure  that 
counts.  Every  now  and  again  some 
species  of  insect  runs  wild  in  epidemic 
form  and  overwhelms  both  birds  and 
the  best  efforts  of  man.  Over-enthu- 
siastic bird  lovers  tell  us  about  birds 
moving  in  to  gorge  on  these  outbreaks. 
Perhaps;  but  observation  on  dense  in- 
festations of  forest  tent  caterpillars 
in  1951  showed  a very  low  bird  popula- 
tion for  obvious  reasons.  The  usual 
bird  nesting  places  were  bare  of  leaves 
and  leaf-eating  insects  other  than 
caterpillars  were  starved  out.  I re- 
member the  nest  of  a ruffed  grouse 
backed  pp  against  an  ironwood  in  a 
hardwood  bush  where  it  would  have 
been  normally  hidden  by  maple  seed- 
lings. It  stood  out  as  open  as  a kill- 
deer’s  nest  on  a beach,  and  caterpillars 
crawled  up  and  down  the  back  of  the 
sitting  bird.  But  how  many  such  out- 
breaks are  knocked  off  balance  before 


they  can  get  set  for  a real  push?  We 
don’t  know  that,  but  it  doesn’t  require 
much  imagination  to  see  that  the 
weight  of  some  3 billion  birds  sitting 
on  the  lid  of  this  Pandora’s  box  of 
bugs  would  have  a discouraging  effect 
on  any  notions  of  expansion. 

A lot  of  figures  can  be  tiresome,  but 
just  a few  will  help  us  to  think 
straight.  The  3 billion  birds  men- 
tioned wasn’t  a haphazard  number. 
At  only  6 birds  to  the  acre,  an  ultra- 
conservative estimate,  there  would  be 
more  than  3'  billion  on  800,000  square 
miles.  If  each  ate  100  insects  a day 
it  comes  to  some  astronomical  figure 
like  300  billion.  So  in  3 months  of 
summer  alone  this  would  be  — but 
that’s  enough  of  that.  You  get  the 
idea.  Entomologists  says  that  a cater- 
pillar can  eat  its  own  weight  of  foliage 
in  an  hour,  and  even  when  trees  are 
not  killed  by  defoliation,  growth  is 
definitely  slowed  for  that  year,  as  an 


examination  of  growth  rings  will  show. 
Latest  estimate  of  the  annual  net 
value  of  Canadian  wood  products  is 
iy2  billion  dollars.  So  if  the  birds 
are  not  putting  hard  cash  in  our  poc- 
kets, arithmetic  must  be  deceiving  us. 

Do  insects  really  multiply  as  fast  as 
they  are  said  to,  and  can  birds  eat 
enough  of  them  to  make  a difference? 
Let’s  look  at  some  random  examples  of 
long  established  facts. 

More  than  a dozen  different  species 
of  aphids  have  been  identified  attack- 
ing our  coniferous  trees,  and  many 
more  species  are  yet  to  be  named.  One 
aphid,  or  plant  louse,  if  not  interfered 
with,  is  capable  of  reproducing  in  one 
season  approximately  10,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000  offspring.  Aphids  make 
up  a large  part  of  the  food  of  many 
small  woodland  birds,  such  as  chicka- 
dees. An  ornithologist  once  watched 
a pair  of  nesting  chickadees  all  day 
( Continued  on  page  27) 


There’s  a size  of  bird  for  every  insect — from 
three-inch  caterpillars  to  plant  lice.  The  little 
fellow  is  a housewren. 


Sharp  eyes  like  those  of  this  brown 
thrasher  constantly  stand  guard  over 
our  forests. 
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by  ROBIE  TUFTS 


Is  the  Moose 
Headed  for 
Extinction  ? 


Are  the  moose  of  the  North 
American  continent  on  the  way 
out?  Not  since  the  mystifying 
and  unsolved  plague  which  wiped  out 
the  eel-grass  beds  along  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  early  in  the  1930’s  has  a 
biologic  problem  been  presented  which 
provides  the  basis  for  detailed  study, 
speculation  and  concern  on  the  part 
of  those  most  interested,  as  has  the 
decline  in  our  moose  population  which 
became  apparent  in  eastern  Canada 
about  1937. 

Realizing  that  other  factors  than 
those  connected  with  the  prevalent 
hunting  pressure  were  killing  off  the 
moose,  the  Nova  Scotia  Government, 
prompted  by  a desire  to  stem  the 
downward  trend,  passed  legislation 
which  provided  the  animal  with  year 
’round  protection  in  1938.  This  pro- 
tective measure  however,  which  is 
still  in  effect,  appears  to  have  accom- 
plished little.  In  a few  isolated  sec- 
tions of  the  Province  conditions  seem 
to  show  some  improvement  but  gen- 
erally speaking  it  is  believed  that 
animals  are  no  more  plentiful  than 
they  were  in  1938. 

Conditions  in  New  Brunswick  with 
respect  to  moose  were  similar  to  those 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  a continuously 
closed  season  was  clamped  down  there 
about  the  same  time. 

It  was  not  until  1949  however  that 
the  Ontario  Government  began  to 
realize  that  all  was  not  well  with  its 
stand  of  moose  and  in  that  year  all 
hunting  was  forbidden  there. 

A year  later  we  find  Quebec  follow- 
ing suit  with  full  protection  by  law 
being  imposed  in  all  parts  of  the  Prov- 
ince except  those  which  were  remote 
and  difficult  of  access. 


In  Manitoba  it  is  still  legal  to  take 
out  one  bull  but  only  in  those  regions 
which  lie  north  of  the  53rd  parallel. 

In  Alberta  too  their  wind  is  up  as 
evidenced  by  the  restriction  which 
limits  hunters  of  big  game  to  take 
not  more  than  one  animal  a year,  — 
be  it  a bull  moose,  a buck  deer  or  a 
male  elk.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
restrictive  hunting  regulation,  with 
respect  to  big  game,  that  has  ever 
been  enacted  in  that  Province. 

In  British  Columbia  moose  hunting 
in  outlying  sections  is  still  permitted 
while  in  the  Yukon  the  hunter’s  kill 
is  limited  to  one  bull  a year. 

A study  of  the  problem  has  become 
intensive  over  a wide  range  and  a 
number  of  theories  have  evolved 


which  provide  the  bases  for  careful 
investigation. 

There  are  those  among  the  author- 
itative fraternity  who  suggest  that  the 
clearing  of  the  land  in  the  further- 
ance of  agricultural  development  may 
well  be  a contributory  factor  in  the 
decline  of  our  moose.  Since  the' 
normal  habitat  of  moose,  however,  is 
far  beyond  today’s  limits  of  agricul- 
ture over  most  or  all  of  its  Canadian 
range  at  least,  I am  inclined  to  doubt 
that  this  feature  is  of  any  significance. 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  ac- 
ceptable of  these  with  appropriate 
comment  concerning  each:  (1)  Cycle. 
(2)  Competition  with  Deer.  (3)  Mal- 
nutrition, due  to  Mineral  Deficiency 
( Continued  on  page  28) 


A Wildlife  Officer  delves  into  a problem  of  national 
importance  and  conies  up  with  some  surprising  and 
disturbing  facts. 
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JIM  MVNRO 
Outdoor  Man 

of  the  Month 

by  LEE  STRAIGHT 


Jim  Munro  is  one  of  the  W est’s  most  fa- 
mous outdoor’s  men  — Lee  Straight  is 
Outdoor  Editor  of  the  Vancouver  Sun. 


The  grey-haired  but  straight, 
broad-shouldered  ornithologist 
looked  into  the  faces  of  the 
huge  assembly  of  sportsmen,  game 
wardens,  newspapermen  and  various 
government  officials.  Jim  Munro  never 
spoke  shyly  or  beat  around  the  bush. 
Polite,  yes,  but  meek,  never.  And  as 
always  his  loud  denunciations  rang 
with  clear  good  sense: 

“It  seems  to  me,  in  these  days  of 
enlightenment,  when  sportsmen  are 
seeking  scientific  advice  and  request- 
ing scientific  investigations,  that  this 
item  (Bounties  for  hawks  and  owls — 
L.S.)  is  singularly  inappropriate  on 
this  agenda.  It  seems  to  me  like  a 
relic  of  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  to 
represent  the  first  fumblings  of  primi- 
tive conservation  — it  has  been  tried 
and  tried  and  found  wanting  in  many 
places.” 

The  assemblage  at  the  annual  pro- 
vincial game  convention  of  British 
Columbia,  held  in  Harrison  Hot 
Springs  four  years  ago,  was  tense  now. 
Sportsmen  who  weren’t  too  ready  to 
accept  “book-larnin”  anticipated  a 
tongue  lashing  from  the  wise  and 
often  feared  Dominion  Wildlife  Of- 
ficer of  Okanagan  Landing,  B.C.  Those 
who  were  eager  for  more  knowledge 
and  subscribed  keenly  to  the  scientific 
approach  in  game  management  leaned 
forward,  also  in  anticipation  of  some 
gems  from  Munro,  but  with  open 
minds  and  a thirst  for  more  help  in 
the  struggle  for  better  hunting.  Munro 
was  just  getting  into  high  gear: 


“Now  among  hawks  and  owls  are 
some  of  the  most  useful  birds  known 
to  man.  I referred  to  the  scientific 
research  that  this  convention  has  been 
requesting  and  I should  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  need  for  (it)  in 
respect  to  hawks  and  owls  because 
that  has  been  done  in  the  past  and 
very  ably.  Anybody  who  has  interest 
enough  and  a few  dollars  to  buy  a bird 
book  can  find  out  for  himself  what 
that  work  represents.  Thousands  of 
stomachs  of  hawks  and  owls  have  been 
studied  and  the  majority  of  these  birds 
found  decidedly  beneficial  to  man.  . . 

“The  bounty  system  on  horned  howls 
was  introduced  here  some  years  ago. . . 
The  result  was  that  a great  number  of 
horned  owls  were  killed.  Horned  owls 
are  one  of  the  few  — perhaps  the  only 
species  of  owl  — which  are  detrimental 
to  the  sportsman’s  interests.  A num- 
ber of  horned  owls  were  killed,  boun- 
ties were  paid  on  them.  But  a great 
number  of  useful  owls  were  brought 
in  and  bounties  paid  on  them.  . . 

“Now  I want  to  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Okanagan  Valley,  done 
I am  sure  with  the  very  best  inten- 
tions, but  what  was  the  result?  I 
would  cite  the  the  Swainson  Hawk,  big, 
fierce-looking,  not  only  harmless  but 
one  of  the  most  useful  birds  we  have. 
It  lives  on  mice  and  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  pocket  gophers  and  ground 
squirrels.  There  are  hardly  more  than 
two  instances  in  ornithological  litera- 
ture of  which  I’m  aware  where  that 
hawk  has  taken  a bird.” 


Munro  cited  further  instances  of  his 
own  .work  proving  the  value  of  the 
Swainson  hawk  to  man.  Then  added, 
“That  bird  declined  concurrently  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  local  clubs 
with  the  killing  of  hawks  and  owls. 
Now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  that 
extremely  useful  bird  is  extinct  in  the 
Okanagan  Valley. 

“There  is  another  bird  which  has 
even  a better  record  than  the  Swain- 
son hawk’s  — the  rough-legged  hawk. 
We  know  it  only  as  a transient  . . . 
There  are  no  longer  any  in  the  Valley. 
I haven’t  seen  one  for  years.  Also  the 
red-tailed  hawk  ninety  per  cent  bene- 
ficial to  man,  perhaps  ten  per  cent  in 
the  category  these  sportsmen  are  at- 
tempting to  control.  Another  bird  was 
the  marsh  hawk  ...  in  the  same  posi- 
tion possibly  economically  as  the  red- 
tailed.  They  used  to  nest  in  various 
places  in  the  Okanagan.  I haven’t 
found  a nest  — for  a number  of  years.” 

After  a few  more  examples  of  the 
error  of  the  bounty  on  hawks  and  owls, 
Munro  concluded  with,  “It  seems  to 
me  that  the  bounty,  taking  into  con- 
sideration those  facts  I have  given  you 
— • and  they  are  not  opinions;  they  are 
facts  — has  absolutely  no  place  in 
modern  scientific  game  management.” 

After  this  speech  the  resolution  for 
a bounty  on  hawks  and  owls  was  al- 
most unanimously  voted  down.  There 
were  a few  “conservationists”  so- 
called,  who  still  disagreed  with  Munro 
but  their  statements  fell  flat  — after 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Freezing 


It is  so  nice  to  have  a 44 Home  Freezer ” around  the 
house  to  keep  the  family  supplied  with  a ready 
supply  of  game.  Pre-cutting  of  roasts  and 
steaks  to  pan  size  saves  time , and  makes  food 
preparation  easier  when  items  are  to  be  used. 


by  ERIC  CAMERON 


Wherever  game  laws  permit  the 

keeping  of  sport  fish  and  game 
meat  for  an  extended  period 
after  the  various  seasons  close,  the  in- 
dividual sportsman  can  put  his  annual 
catch  to  much  better  and  more  varied 
use  than  usually  is  the  case. 

Home  freezing,  or  storage  in  a 
rented  locker,  is  the  answer  to  “What 
am  I going  to  do  with  all  this  veni- 
son?” ...  A question  asked  by,  many 
a sportsman’s  wife  when  he  drags  in 
a large  buck.  A bull  moose  presents 
even  more  of  a problem! 

In  order  to  retain  its  flavour  and  to 
prevent  rapid  spoilage  from  bacterial 
action,  meat  must  be  thoroughly 
cooled  immediately  after  killing  and 
bleeding.  In  stockyards  beef  is  chilled 
soon  after  slaughtering  and  cooling, 
and  kept  at  a temperature  of  from  33 
to  40  degrees.  Consequently  a deer 
that  is  shot  when  the  temperature  out- 
doors is  about  35  degrees  will  keep 
much  better  during  transportation. 

The  same  applies  to  fish,  although 
much  of  the  annual  catch  is  taken 
during  comparatively  warmer  weather. 
One  mistake  commonly  made  by  fish- 
ermen is  to  have  their  fish  frozen  solid 
at  the  lodge  where  they  are  staying; 


then,  when  the  fishing  trip  ends,  they 
pack  the  frozen  catch  in  the  car  trunk 
and  drive  for  perhaps  several  hours. 
During  this  interval  the  fish  thaw  con- 
siderably. Not  a serious  thing  if  they 
are  to  be  eaten  soon,  or  stored  for  only 
a short  period  in  the  refrigerator.  But 
they  should  not  be  re-frozen,  accord- 
ing to  the  frozen  food  specialists. 
(The  same  applies  to  meat  and  game 
birds ) . 

If  fish  frozen  after  being  caught  are 
to  be  stored  in  a home  freezer  or 
rented  locker,  they  have  to  be  kept 
frozen  during  the  time  of  transporta- 
tion and  right  up  until  they  are 
properly  wrapped  for  continued  frozen 
storage. 

Frigidaire  Products  of  Canada  Ltd. 
recommend  the  following  methods: 
“Dry  ice  should  be  used  . . . and  the 
container  should  be  properly  insulated 
to  prevent  excessive  heat  leak  into 
the  box  and  excessive  evaporation  of 
the  dry  ice.  For  example,  a shipping 
carton  large  enough  for  fifty  pounds 
of  dry  ice  and  fish  and  insulated  with 


dry  wood  pulp  will  have  a dry  ice  loss 
of  20%  or  ten  pounds  in  24  hours.  The 
dry  ice  should  be  separated  from  the 
product  by  corrugated  board  and  both 
product  and  dry  ice  should  be  enclosed 
by  a corrugated  carton  with  walls  in- 
sulated with  several  layers  of  card- 
board.” 

Fish  is  more  perishable  than  many 
meats,  due  to  the  fact  the  organisms 
which  attack  fish  normally  live  at 
lower  temperature  than  those  which 
attack  meats.  Even  chilling  with  or- 
dinary ice,  or  storage  in  an  ordinary 
refrigerator,  will  not  stop  the  bacterial 
action,  though  it  does  retard  it. 

A recent  scientific  discovery,  a pro- 
ject of  the  Bing  Crosby  Research 
Foundation,  is  called  “NOE-ICE”.  Stay 
Fresh  Tablets  in  the  “NOE-ICE”  kit 
are  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solu- 
tion sprayed  over  fish  or  game.  This 
spray  retards  the  growth  of  bacteria 
which  cause  spoilage  and  thus  enables 
the  sportsman  to  keep  his  catch  rea- 
sonably fresh  for  several  days  without 
refrigeration. 

Provided  that  fish  are  surrounded 
with  finely  crushed  ice  immediately 
after  they  have  been  caught,  the  maxi- 
mum safe  period  between  catching  and 
freezing  should  not  exceed  five  or  six 
days.  In  regions  where  ice  cannot  be 
obtained  at  any  price,  the  new  spray 
solution  might  be  expected  to  retard 
bacterial  action  for  a few  days  when 
normal  care  is  exercised,  such  as  keep- 
ing them  away  from  flies,  direct  sun- 
light, etc.  And  they  must  be  sprayed 
several  times  over  such  a long  period. 

However,  a fish  that  is  frozen  only 
after  six  days  from  the  time  it  was 
caught  will  not  have  as  good  a flavour 
as  one  that  is  frozen  within  several 
hours  of  being  taken  from  the  water. 

Because  fishermen  normally  gut 
their  catch  right  away,  the  only  other 
step  of  preparation  before  freezing 
is  the  removal  of  heads,  tails  and  fins 
to  conserve  storage  space  in  the 
freezer.  Large  fish  freeze  better  when 


Two  simple  methods  of  wrapping  meat  and  fish 
which  gives  packages  that  « professional  touch”. 
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Fish  and  Game 


cut  into  steaks  and/or  fillets.  The  lat- 
ter are  practical  because  they  have  no 
bones,  and  several  fillets  can  be 
wrapped  and  frozen  in  the  same  pack- 
age, with  two  sheets  of  waxed  paper 
between  each  so  that  they  can  be 
separated  more  easily  for  cooking. 

Proper  wrapping  prior  to  freezing, 
whether  at  home  or  at  a locked  plant, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
the  preservation  of  quality  and  flavor, 
and  applies  to  all  meats,  fish,  game 
birds  and  poultry. 

Papers  ordinarily  used  for  wrap- 
ping meats  and  fish,  and  common 
waxed  paper,  should  not  be  used  for 
wrapping  frozen  foods.  Unless  a mois- 
ture vaporproof  type  of  wrapper  is  em- 
ployed the  product  will  dry  out  and 
sometimes  be  affected  by  what  is 
known  as  “freezer  burn.”  The  Wes- 
tinghouse  Home  Economics  Institute, 
for  instance,  have  tested  and  ap- 
proved the  following  types  of  wrap- 
ping materials  now  on  the  market. 

1.  Laminated  cellophane  (cellophane 


The  “Drug-Store  Wrap”:  Draw  ends  of 
of  paper  together  over  meat  and  fold  over 
several  times  until  snug  against  meat  (1). 
Crease  in  each  end  of  parcel  as  in  (2).  Then 
fold  each  end  up  over  parcel  and  seal  (3). 


laminated  to  paper).  Only  one  thick- 
ness necessary.  Available  in  sheets  and 
bags. 

2.  Moisture -vaporproof  cellophane. 

Requires  additional  covering  of  stocki- 
nette or  regular  wrapping  paper  to 
prevent  punctures.  Available  in  sheets 
and  bags.  If  this  cellophane  should 
become  dry  and  brittle,  store  in  ref- 
rigerator for  a few  days  to  render  it 
pliable  again. 

3.  Aluminum  foil.  Satisfactory  cov- 
ering but  needs  a protective  covering 
to  guard  agains  tears  or  breaks.  Using 
an  inner  wrapping  of  waxed  paper, 
aluminum  foil  can  be  employed  as  the 
outer  covering. 

4.  Laminated  aluminum  foil  (alu- 
minum foil  laminated  to  paper).  Pro- 
vides excellent  storage  protection. 
Available  in  household  size  rolls. 

5.  Pliofilm.  Useful  because  of  its 
elastic  properties.  Can  be  re-used. 
Available  in  sheets  and  bags.  Requires 
additional  outer  protective  covering. 

6.  Polythene  — becoming  available 
in  sheets  and  bags.  Can  be  re-used. 
Particularly  pliable  and  strong. 

OUTER  WRAPPINGS: 

7.  Stockinette.  A fine  mesh  material 
in  a continuous  tube  which  is  stretch- 
ed over  inner  wrappings  for  protection. 
Discarded  nylon  hose  serves  the  same 
purpose  if  feet  and  tops  are  cut  off. 

8.  Locker  paper,  butcher  paper  or 
cheesecloth  provide  suitable  outer 
wrapping  for  packages  wrapped  with 
moisture-vaporproof  material. 

A special  gummed  tape  is  needed  to 
seal  the  packages  which  will  hold  a 
tight  seal  at  low  temperatures.  Suit- 
able tapes  are  called  by  several  names 
— acetate  tape,  locker  tape,  freezer 
tape  or  cold  packaging  tape.  And  a 
China  marking  pencil  or  waterproof 
ink  is  used  to  identify  the  contents  of 
packages. 

When  wrapping,  the  inner  moisture- 
vaporproof  paper  should  be  pulled 
tightly  around  the  piece  of  meat  or 
fish  and  smoothed  firmly  to  drive  out 
all  air  and  eliminate  air  pockets.  Ad- 
ditional padding  around  projecting 
bones  will  help  to  safeguard  punctures. 
The  Lock-Seal  or  “Drug-Store”  Wrap 
is  a good  method.  The  edges  of  the 
paper  are  brought  together  over  the 
piece  of  meat  or  fish,  then  folded  over 
again  several  times  until  snug  against 


the  piece.  The  ends  then  are 
over  towards  the  center  and 
with  special  tape. 

How  long  can  fish  and  me 
kept  frozen?  For  freezing  pu 
fish  have  been  divided  into  two  g 
The  non-oily  variety,  such  a: 
which  store  oil  or  fat  in  their 
and  the  fatty  variety,  such  as  s 
or  herring,  which  store  oil  or 
muscle  tissues  of  the  body. 

The  oily  varieties  have  a s 
storage  life  — seldom  more  th 
months  at  the  most.  If  non-oil 
are  frozen  within  several  hours 
time  they  are  caught  they  can  b< 
ly  stored  for  one  year  at — 5 deg] 

The  non-oily  type  of  fish  wil 
better  if,  just  before  freezing,  tl 
is  immersed  in  a 10%  salt  sc 
(one  pound  of  salt  to  four  and 
quarts  of  water)  for  about  30  se 
Drain  off  excess  salt  solution 
wrapping,  and  freeze  immed 
Do  not  treat  oily  or  fatty  fist 

( Please  turn  to  page  33) 


The  "Butcher  Wrap”:  Start  diaj 

across  the  paper  (1).  Fold  in  each 

(2) .  Then  continue  wrapping  un 
corner  is  drawn  up  securely  over  p 

(3) .  Seal  well  with  special  tape. 
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Stone 


A farmer  in  Manitoba  turned  up  an 
unusual  duck’s  nest  one  day.  The  six 
eggs  and  part  of  the  material  of  the 
basket  which  had  contained  them  had 
turned  to  stone!  Judging  by  other 
nests  we  have  seen,  the  lining  must 
have  been  fine  grasses,  roots  and 
feathers  while  twigs  and  fibres  must 
have  composed  the  outer  part.  Now 
all  alike  are  covered  with  a calcite 
deposit  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  they  were,  but  the  forms  of  the 


Although  the  bird  which  laid  these  eggs  disap- 
peared from  earth  many  thousands  of  years  ago  her 
trademark  has  been  preserved  for  man. 


nest  and  the  eggs  are  unmistakable. 

It  looks  as  if  it  might  have  belonged 
to  a pintail  but  we  cannot  be  sure. 
This  duck  often  lays  only  six  eggs 
whereas  later  nesting  ducks  will  have 
a larger  clutch  before  beginning  to 
incubate. 

Did  Beavers  finish  a dam  that 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  poor  little 
mother?  At  any  rate  a spring  flood 
would  not  be  the  answer  for  the  nest 


remained  under  water  for  a long  time. 

The  spot  where  this  petrified  duck’s 
nest  was  found  is  up  near  Shoal  Lake 
where  the  receding  waters  have  left 
the  former  lake  bed  covered  with 
stones.  These  are  all  coated  with  a lime 
deposit  similar  to  that  which  covers 
the  eggs.  The  clutch  must  have  been 
fresh  or  they  would  have  floated  away, 
leaving  only  the  nest  which  would 
never  have  been  noticed. — Myrtle  Bro- 
ley. 


CUTE  AS  KITTENS 

Even  in  the  anima!  kingdom  the  male  is  shy.  The  two  female  mink  on  the  outside  seem  to  have  no  objection  to  being 

photographed,  but  the  male  in  the  center  is  growling  in  his  mustache. 
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ARCHERY 

BOWS,  ARROWS,  that  win  tournaments  and 
get  game.  Canada’s  foremost  makers  and 
Supply  House.  Reasonable  prices,  free 
catalogue.  ARCHERY  CRAFT,  2588  St. 
Clair  Ave.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


BOATS  & SUPPLIES 

BUILD  YOUR  OWN  CHRIS- CRAFT — Now  you 

can  buy  and  assemble  a famous  Chris- 
Craft  boat  from  a precision-cut  assembly 
kit.  6 Models  available  from  a neat  8 ft. 
Pram  to  luxurious  21  ft.  Express  cruiser. 
Write:  Wm.  G.  Ogilvie,  Chris-Craft  Dis- 
tributor, 9 Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


FISHING  TACKLE  & SUPPLIES 

FIVE  AND  SIX  STRIP  RODS:  Absolutely  finest 
Tonkin  Cane  used:  Rod  Sections:  English 
style  Ferrules:  Square  thread,  hand  ma- 
chined Reel  Seats:  Highest  quality  Flies. 
Mail  orders  sent  C.O.D.  on  approval;  ANDY 
BARR,  rear  1220  Bishop  St.,  Montreal. 


GUNS  & ACCESSORIES 

.303  BRITISH  CALIBRE  6 AND  10  shot  Enfield 
lightweight  Sporting  rifles  imported  from 
England;  best  quality,  lowest  prices.  Very 
large  assortment  of  other  rifles,  shotguns, 
telescopic  sights,  etc.  Be  sure  to  write  for 
our  FREE  catalog  before  buying.  Western 
Firearms  Co.,  Box  305,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 


ROSS  RIFLES:  WHY  PAY  MORE?  .303 

Genuine  Canadian  Ross  Service  Models, 
only  $17.95;  also  the  finest  hand  finished 
deluxe  sporting  models,  complete  with 
carrying  sling  and  swivels,  nitro-proofed 
and  fully  guaranteed,  only  $22.95.  We  ship 
C.O.D.  promptly.  Write  Rifle  House,  P.O. 
Box  49,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


THE  AMAZINGLY  ACCURATE  High  Power 
Canadian  Ross  .303  Repeating  Rifles. 
Three  Models  to  choose  from  with  20  inch, 
24  inch  and  30  inch  barrels.  Fully  Guar- 
anteed $39.50.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
folder.  Dealers’  Enquiries  Invited.  Special: 
.303  High  Velocity  Ammunition  at  $1.95 
per  box  of  20  rounds  with  rifle  order. 
Target  Sales  Company,  270  Durocher  Street, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 


THE  CERTIFIED  GENUINE  CANADIAN  ROSS 

.303  Model  10  High  Powered  6 Shot  Re- 
peaters. Service  Model  with  30  inch  barrel 
$19.51.  Adapted  Sporter  Model  with  24  inch 
barrel  $23.95.  Our  Gunsmith’s  Special 
Sporter  with  24  inch  barrel  and  hand- 
finished  stock,  select  quality  $29.95.  All 
rifles  fully  guaranteed.  1 or  2 boxes  .303 
ammunition  with  rifle  order  $2.45  per 
box  of  20  rounds.  We  invite  enquiries 
from  Dealers.  Free  illustrated  folder 
available.  The  Hunters  Supply  Company, 
193  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 


WANTED  — ADVERTISERS  to  take  advan- 
tage of  FOREST  AND  OUTDOORS’  “The 
Trading  Post.”  Use  this  column  to  tell 
and  sell  — at  rock-bottom  rates:  9 cents 
a word,  or  $7.80  per  display  inch.  With 
over  20,000  circulation  your  ad  will  pro- 
duce results.  Contact  Tom  Rochon, 
Advertising  Manager,  Forest  and  Out- 
doors, 4795  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal  6. 


ROSS  RIFLES:  WHY  PAY  MORE?  .303 

Genuine  Canadian  Ross  Service  Models, 
only  $17.95;  also  the  finest  hand  finished 
deluxe  sporting  models,  complete  with 
carrying  sling  and  swivels,  nitro-proofed 
and  fully  guaranteed,  only  $22.95.  We  ship 
C.O.D.  promptly.  Write  Rifle  House,  P.O. 
Box  49,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


HUNTER’S  SPECIAL  ! .303  Short  Lee  Enfield 
(S.M.L.E.)  Mark  III  ten  shot  and  British 
Enfield  P-14  six  shot  Deluxe  Sporting 
Model  Rifles,  highest  quality,  finest  hand 
finish  polished  stock,  complete  with 
swivels,  carrying  sling,  nitro-proofed,  fully 
guaranteed.  $110  value,  only  $33.95.  (Do 
not  confuse  with  obsolete  Ross  model) 
.303  high  velocity  ammunition  $4.75  per 
box  48.  We  ship  C.O.D.  promptly.  Sports- 
men’s Wholesale  Supply,  2098  St.  Catherine 
West,  Montreal,  Que. 


by  BUD  ETTER 

By  far  the  safest  course  of  ac- 
tion is  to  shop  for  some  specific 
item  that  is  a known  require- 
ment. Surely  you  can  recall  some 
remark  regarding  a gadget  or  attach- 
ment, or  even  a book,  that  will  give 
you  a place  to  start.  A careful  conver- 
sation would  be  sure  to  contain  a few 
hints,  and  it  is  never  difficult  to  get 
these  shooting  people  started  on  their 
favorite  hobby. 

The  target  marksman  is  probably 
the  easiest  to  choose  for  when  it  comes 
to  selecting  an  appropriate  gift.  The 
small  bore  fan  can  always  use  some 
gadget  or  attachment.  Target  scoring 
gauges  are  inexpensive,  priced  from 
one  to  three  dollars.  Shooting  gloves, 
or  gauntlets,  run  around  six  dollars. 
Spotting  telescopes  should  normally  be 
about  20  power;  before  buying  one  it 
surely  should  be  established  that  it 
would  be  welcome,  and  the  more  de- 
tails the  better,  for  the  prices  start  at 
$35  and  run  to  well  over  $100;  a suit- 
able stand  should  accompany  any 
spotting  scope.  Additional  suggestions 
are  cartridge  stands,  and  cartridge 
holders  for  attachment  to  the  side  of 
some  rifles;  trigger  shoes  to  attach  to 
the  trigger  in  order  to  make  it  wider; 
and  various  sight  and  sling  attach- 
ments; most  of  these  items  are  avail- 
able for  $5  and  less.  In  the  interme- 
diate price  range  you  could  successful- 
ly select  elbow  pads,  rifle  slings,  rifle 
covers,  or  complete  sights,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $5  — $20.  In  selecting 
sights  or  sight  attachments  it  is  most 
important  that  the  make  and  model 
of  rifle  be  known,  and  the  desired  type 
of  sight  and  make  and  model  be  stated 
definitely,  otherwise  it  might  be  wise 
to  present  a credit  note  and  let  the 
recipient  choose  the  correct  sight. 

The  full  bore  target  marksman  can 
use  nearly  as  many  gadgets  as  the 
small  bore  shooter.  Many  of  the  sug- 
gestions already  made  for  small  bore 
target  shooters  would  be  very  ap- 
propriate for  the  full  bore  shooter, 
with  the  required  changes  in  size  or 
model  data.  Score  books  are  priced  in 
the  $2  or  $3  class;  cleaning  materials 
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are  usually  welcome,  and  inexpensive 
kits  are  available.  Target  sights  for 
full  bore  rifles  run  in  the  $20  class. 
Eye  pieces,  lens  holders,  and  sight 
covers  are  nominally  priced  and  often 
are  appropriate.  Light  waterproof 
plastic  outer  garments  might  be  a very 
happy  suggestion  for  a shooter,  or 
any  active  outdoorsman,  for  that  mat- 
ter; prices  run  from  $3  to  $15.  Spot- 
ting scopes  and  stands  are  appro- 
priate suggestions  again,  normally 
close  to  $100  though,  for  a really 
worthwhile  combination. 

For  the  shotgun  enthusiast  the  field 
of  possible  gift  suggestions  is  more 
limited;  here  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fish  harder  for  hints.  Shotgun  cases 
and  special  outdoor  clothing  can  run 
up  to  $25.  Recoil  pads,  and  the  lace- 
on  type  of  cheek  pads,  and  various 
types  of  shell  holders  are  normally  in 
the  $3  class. 

The  hand  gun  target  shooter  will 
have  plenty  that  Santa  could  bring 
if  he  loads  his  own  ammunition.  Fleece 
lined  zipper  pistol  cases  are  always 
welcome  to  a pistol  man,  about  $6  to 
$10.  A scope  and  stand  is  very  often 
an  outstanding  requirement,  again 
Santa  must  be  well  heeled.  Ammuni- 
tion is  a welcome  gift  to  any  shooter, 
bear  that  in  mind  for  the  pistol  marks- 
men who  seems  to  be  well  supplied 
with  all  required  equipment;  price  of 
most  pistol  ammunition  is  from  $3  to 
$4  a box. 

The  shooter  or  hunter  would  always' 
welcome  an  addition  to  his  library. 
Books  are  most  appropriate,  and  the 
price  ranges  anywhere  from  $3  to  $30. 
The  subject  matter  of  available  books 
ranges  all  the  way  from  the  general 
interest  hunting  story,  and  the  special 
type  of  hunting  to  highly  technical 
volumes  on  reloading  and  advanced 
gunsmithing;  books  are  available  on 
every  specialty  in  the  whole  broad 
field. 

The  devotee  of  the  great  outdoors 
who  camps  out  offers  the  widest  field 
of  possible  gift  suggestions;  all  the 
way  from  “gadget”  can  openers  to  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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FOREST  LOSS  IN  SASK. 

NEGLIBLE  COMPARED  TO 
PAST  SEASONS,  STATES  CHIEF 

While  timber  loss  through  forest  fire 
has  been  heavy  in  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  in  the  past  summer,  Saskat- 
chewan’s wooded  areas  have  escaped 
with  slight  damage. 

“Loss  this  past  summer  has  been 
negligible  when  compared  to  that  of 
past  seasons,”  states  F.  W.  Warburton, 
chief  of  Saskatchewan’s  forest  fire 
control  branch. 

Some  14,365  acres  of  woodland  have 
been  burned  over  this  year  as  com- 
pared to  more  than  232,239  acres 
destroyed  during  1950,  his  records 
show. 

“The  area  burned  was  chiefly  non- 
forested  land  and  area  covered  with 
young  growth.”  Mr.  Warburton  ex- 
plained. “The  loss  in  merchantable 
timber  was  negligible. 

“Saskatchewan  has  been  fortunate 
in  regard  to  lack  of  forest  fires  in  the 
Northland  this  year,”  said  the  Chief. 
“Spring  water  tables  were  high  and  re- 
mained up  throughout  the  summer. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  serious  forest 
fire  hazard  will  develop  this  fall  as  the 
danger  season  is  fairly  well  over. 

“Forest  fire  hazard  rose  to  extreme 
rating  for  a short  period  in  June  when 
the  province’s  only  serious  fire  of  the 
year  broke  out  in  the  Montreal  Lake 
region.  A total  of  51  fires  were  re- 
ported in  the  province  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  All  were  small  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  started  by  campers 
and  fishermen  near  the  northern 
lakeside  resorts. 

“There  have  been  a greater  number 
of  tourists  and  men  working'  in  the 
Northern  section  of  the  province  than 
ever  before  but  despite  this  fact  fires 
have  been  few.” 

Saskatchewan  forest  service  em- 
ployed approximately  100  men  during 
the  fire  hazard  periods  including  ex- 
tra patrol  and  tower  men. 

C.  J.  McConechy. 


FORESTRY  TOURS 
PROVED  POPULAR 

When  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Manitoba  Forestry  Service  made  its 
annual  tour  of  the  Grandview  District 
more  than  500  people  at  Rhodes  Hall, 
Venlaw  and  Grifton  saw  coloured 
movies  showing  what  can  happen 
when  man  becomes  careless  in  the 
woods. 

Mr.  Ralph  Wendeborn,  in  charge  of 
the  tour,  stated  that  most  fires  today 
are  started  by  people  who  do  not  real- 
ize that  under  the  right  conditions 
cigarette  butts,  matches  and  camp 
fires  do  start  forest  fires.  Settlers 
clearing  land  also  frequently  are  re- 
sponsible for  forest  fires  because  their 
own  fires  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Wendeborn  asked  the  people  to 
reduce  the  number  of  man  made  fires 
by  having  each  individual  entering  the 
forest  make  it  his  personal  responsi- 
bility to  take  time  and  care  to  put  out 
his  cigarette,  pipe  or  camp  fire.  He 
asked  settlers  to  secure  burning  per- 
mits which  are  issued  free  of  charge 
by  the  Forest  Ranger. 

The  Forestry  Service  of  Manitoba  is 
modern  and  progressive.  It  uses  the 
latest  methods  and  equipment  in 
fighting  fires.  However,  when  man 
made  fires  are  added  to  those  started 
by  natural  causes  such  as  lightning, 
the  situation  often  gets  out  of  hand 
and  much  valuable  timber  is  needless- 
ly lost. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  Manitoba’s 
square  miles  of  productive  forest  is 
owned  by  the  people  of  Manitoba.  The 
cooperation  of  the  people  with  the 
Forestry  Service  is  needed  to  protect 
this  wealth.  Truly  everybody  loses 
when  forests  burn. 

Cooperation  with  the  Rangers  is 
steadily  improving  and  more  care  is 
being  exercised  by  the  individual,  but 
this  warning  is  left  with  the  public. 
It  is  not  good  enough  to  be  careful  99 
times  and  to  be  careless  once.  That 
once  may  start  the  “big  one”. 


During  the  past  year  more  than 
100,000  people  attended  the  events 
sponsored  by  the  C.F.A.,  Prairie  Prov- 
inces Division. 

— ffl  — 

Intensive  commercial  forest  man- 
agement costs  about  73  cents  an  acre 
a year,  according  to  a study  at  the 
Crossett  Experimental  Forest  in  south- 
ern Arkansas. 

Chief  expense  is  21.6  cents  an  acre 
for  road  maintenance  and  deprecia- 
tion. Supervision  of  woods  workers 
amounts  to  19  cents.  Tax  costs  were 
12  cents  an  acre. — (Forestry  Digest) 

— m — 

PAPER  TELLS  THE 
STORY  OF  PROSPERITY 

The  economy  and  consequent  pros- 
perity of  a nation  is  wrapped  up  in  her 
paper  industry,  and  a few  minutes 
spent  calculating  the  annual  paper 
production  of  the  various  nations 
shows  just  how  well  off  are  the  people 
of  the  North  American  continent. 

On  a per  capita  basis  we  consume 
well  over  300  pounds  of  paper  per  an- 
num — this  is  made  up  largely  of 
wrapping  and  printing  paper. 

England  produces  about  88  pounds 
of  paper  per  person,  while  Russia  uses 
only  10  pounds  of  paper  per  person  a 
year.  Farther  down  the  scale  is  China 
with  an  annual  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  three  pounds. 

One  of  the  smallest  users  of  paper 
is  said  to  be  India.  That  country’s  en- 
tire press  annually  uses  only  about  the 
same  quantity  of  paper  as  is  required 
to  print  any  one  of  the  big  weekly 
U.S.  magazines  for  the  same  period. 

— m — 

Mexico  has  created  a new  post  — 
Undersecretary  of  Forestry  — within 
its  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

— m — 

The  President  of  Uruguay  is  urg- 
ing continuation  of  a large  reforesta- 
tion scheme  which  started  off  last  year 
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News 


with  a budget  of  one  million  pesos. 
Cooperation  of  private  individuals  and 
organizations  in  tree  planting  has 
been  “splendid.” 


DR.  JOHN  S.  BATES  RETIRES  AS 
COMPANY  MANAGER 

Dr.  John  S.  Bates,  who  has  been 
Manager  of  the  Montreal  Office  of 
Price  & Pierce,  Ltd.,  since  1940,  is  re- 
tiring from  the  active  management  of 
the  office,  but  retains  his  connection 
with  Price  & Pierce,  Ltd.,  as  consul- 
tant. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Kirby  will  succeed  Dr. 
Bates  as  Montreal  Manager  of  the 
Company. 


NOTE:  The  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  at 
Thorold,  Ont.,  recently  conducted  an 
essay  contest  for  children,  “What  the 
Forest  Means  to  Me.”  Winner  in  the 
12  years  and  under  group  was  George 
Purvis,  age  12,  of  Gore  Bay.  Here  is 
his  prize  winning  essay: 

If  there  wasn’t  any  forest  I would 
have  very  little  pleasure.  I ride  in  my 
boat  on  the  bay  after  school.  My  boat 
is  made  of  wood  so  if  there  wasn’t  any 
forest  I wouldn’t  have  a boat  to  ride 
in. 

My  outboard  motor  is  run  by  gaso- 
line and  oil.  The  trains  haul  the  gaso- 
line and  oil  from  the  oil  fields  to  the 
station.  The  tracks  the  trains  run  on 
have  wooden  ties  between  them  to 
keep  them  the  same  distance  apart. 

Gasoline  trucks  bring  the  gasoline 
and  oil  from  the  station  to  Gore  Bay. 
The  gasoline  trucks  need  tires  to  haul 
the  gasoline  so  the  rubber  for  the  tires 
comes  from  the  forest. 

I haul  logs  in  my  boat  for  the  Onta- 
rio Paper  Company  and  that  is  how 
I earn  some  money. 

I earn  money  by  selling  mink  and 
the  mink  pens  have  wood  in  them  that 
is  another  way  wood  is  useful  to  me. 

My  father  goes  hunting  in  the  fall 
and  he  gets  meat  to  eat.  I like  to  go 


with  Dad  when  he  goes  hunting,  that 
is  another  way  the  forest  is  useful. 

• My  father  makes  part  of  his  living 
by  fishing  and  part  of  the  fishing  boat 
is  made  of  wood  from  the  forest. 

Our  car  we  go  on  a trip  in  has  rub- 
ber tires.  The  rubber  comes  from  the 
rubber  trees  in  the  forest.  That  is  an- 
other way  the  forest  is  useful  to  me. 

The  turkey  pens  that  Dad  makes 
part  of  his  living  at  are  made  of  wood 
from  the  forest. 

The  fox  pens  that  Dad  makes  part 
of  his  living  at  are  made  of  wood. 

The  house  we  live  in  is  made  of 
wood,  so  is  the  furniture. 

The  stove  we  heat  and  cook  with 
burns  wood.  If  we  didn’t  have  wood  we 
would  be  cold  and  hungry. 

— BS  — 

BUFFALO  ON  INCREASE 

An  outstanding  Canadian  ac- 
complishment in  wildlife  management 
in  the  present  century  has  been  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  the 
North  American  bison  or  buffalo.  From 
small  beginnings  the  population  of 
this  mammal  has  been  built  up  until 
there  are  now  about  1400  in  Elk  Island 
National  Park,  near  Edmonton,  some 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  in  and  near 
Wood  Buffalo  Park,  and  small  groups 
elsewhere.  The  threat  of  extermina- 
tion has  been  dissipated  and  increas- 
ing utilization  of  surplus  stock  is 
practised. 

— H — 

ALBERTA’S  FORESTS 

Alberta  contains  7,700  square  miles 
of  merchantable  softwood  trees  and 


24,071  square  miles  of  softwoods  in  the 
young  growth  stage. 

There  are  9,360  square  miles  of  mer- 
chantable mixed  wood  and  31,430 
square  miles  of  young  growth  of  this 
type  of  wood.  Hardwood  merchant- 
able area  is  3,620  square  miles  and 
young  growth  16,880  square  miles. 

Total  productive  forested  land  in 
this  Province  is  93,060  square  miles  and 
there  are  37,560  square  miles  of  un- 
productive forested  land. 

More  than  half  of  the  Province’s 
area  is  covered  with  trees.  The  tim- 
bered areas  are  in  the  mountains  and 
foothills  of  the  south  west  and  in  the 
districts  north  of  Edmonton.  Principal 
species  of  trees  are  the  spruce,  lodge 
pole  pine,  poplar,  balsam  fir,  white 
birch  and  tamarack. 

— m — 

THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Boy  Scouts  of  Halifax,  N.S.  have 
planted  3,000  young  Norway  pine  trees 
on  the  city’s  watershed  property.  City 
officials  and  the  province’s  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  cooperated 
with  the  Scouts  in  the  project. 

— §i  — 

When  a roosting  wild  turkey  is  at- 
tacked by  a horned  owl,  it  will  instinc- 
tively duck  its  head  and  flip  its  tail 
over  its  back.  This  often  causes  the 
owl  to  slip  off,  allowing  the  turkey 
time  to  dive  to  safety. 

— m — 

Spiders  of  England  and  Wales  are 
said  to  eat  22  trillion  insects  a year. 
This  is  a harvest  weighing  more  than 
the  human  population. 


'Tfext 

Meet  Mr.  Muskrat  ! 


An  intriguing  article  by  William  MacMillan  of  the 
little  animal  that’s  eatable,  wearable  and 
mighty  sociable  too. 
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Talk 

About 

Fishing 

by 

Bill  Macdonald 


— Macdonald  Photo 


A rod , a reel , a line , or  a//  three  — u?ZZZ  make 
any  fisherman  a very  happy  guy.  So  why  not  give 
him  something  this  Christmas  that  he  can  use 
on  a fishing  trip , or  something  that  he  can 
use  with  pleasure  and  profit  during  the  66ojf- 
season ”,  like  a tackle  tinkering  gadget , books 
or  magazines. 


Gifts  for  the  Fisherman 


#We  hear  the  vexing  question 

asked  several  times  a year. 
What  shall  we  give  for  a birth- 
day, anniversary,  graduation,  promo- 
tion or  Christmas  present?  A short- 
cut to  a happy  solution  for  both  the 
giver  and  the  receiver  of  a Christmas 
gift  may  be  reached  if  he  is  a fisher- 
man. 

If  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
sport  yourself  you  will  know  what  items 
rate  highest  with  fishermen  within  the 
price  range  you’ve  set.  If  you  are  not 
a fisherman,  or  not  particularly  ex- 
perienced in  the  type  of  fishing  in- 
dulged by  the  recipient-to-be,  lay  it 
on  the  line  with  the  salesperson  in  the 
sporting  goods  store,  and  if  he  doesn’t 
know,  take  your  questions  to  the  man- 
ager who  surely  will. 

You  can  get  a bait-casting  rod  of 
Canadian  or  American  manufacture, 
priced  from  $4.50  to  $32.50.  A tubular 
steel  rod  is  more  sensitive,  while  the 
solid,  rapier-type  blade  is  more  rugged. 


Bait-casting  rods  made  from  glass 
fibres  impregnated  with  resins,  heat- 
treated  and  wound  or  molded  into 
tough,  resilient  blades,  have  become 
very  popular.  I have  one  of  each  and 
I enjoy  using  them  all.  Split  bamboo 
rods  are  available  from  $15  to  about 
$35. 

If  your  giftee  is  a fly  fisherman  you 
can  choose  between  the  tubular  steel 
rods  at  $27.50  to  around  $37.50,  and  the 
glass  ones  that  go  from  $49.50  to  $64.50. 
Split  cane  fly  rods  are  still  highly  re- 
garded, and  deservedly  so,  for  the 
pleasure  one  derives  from  them  as  ex- 
amples of  careful,  expert  craftsman- 
ship, and  from  the  individuality  each 
one  possesses.  In  addition  to  good 
Canadian  and  American  makes,  fa- 
mous English,  Scotch  and  Irish  names 
such  as  Hardy,  Millward,  Hamilton, 
Allcocks  and  Farlow,  are  reliable 
guides  to  the  finest  in  the  rod-maker’s 
art.  The  prices  are  well  in  line  too. 
You  can  get  a good  split  cane  fly  rod 


for  as  low  as  $20  and  you  can  go  from 
there  to  the  $100  beauties,  and  you’ll 
get  good  value  in  every  grade. 

Spinning,  or  fixed-spool  fishing,  is 
gaining  in  popularity.  Glass  fibre 
spinning  rods  made  in  U.S.A.,  run  from 
$18  up,  and  split  bamboo  rods  from 
Canada,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  are  available  as  low  as  $12.50 
and  as  high  as  $50. 

A good  rod  deserves  a protective 
case.  You  can  get  fibre  tubes  for  75 
cents  up  to  $1.50,  and  prices  for  the 
better  aluminum  tubes  range  between 
$2.95  and  $7.50. 

The  reel  is  the  heart  of  bait-casting. 
It  pays  to  get  the  best  one  you  can  af- 
ford. They  are  reliable  in  the  price 
range  of  $3.95  to  $50.  The  refinements 
in  the  higher  grades  contribute  much 
to  efficiency,  and  hence  to  fuller  en- 
joyment of  the  sport.  Reel  cases  or 
pouches  can  be  bought  for  as  low  as  60 
cents  for  bait-casting,  fly  and  spin- 
(. Please  turn  to  page  31) 
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CHRISTMAS  TREES 
by  the  MILLIONS 

( Continued  from  page  7) 

return  from  a crop  depends  to  some 
extent  upon  how  far  it  has  to  travel 
to  its  eventual  market.  B.C.  growers, 
for  example,  ship  only  about  10%  of 
their  export  trees  directly  to  the 
United  States;  the  remainder  nearly 
all  leave  Canada  from  Saskatchewan 
and  Ontario. 

Of  the  7,406,000  trees  exported  in 
1949-50,  80%  left  Canada  through 
Quebec  and  Ontario  ports  of  exit, 
which  indicates  a large  volume  of 
business  for  transportation  companies 
in  those  two  provinces. 

Chief  among  the  American  markets 
is  New  York  City,  whose  dwellers  get 
two-thirds  of  their  Christmas  trees 
from  Canada;  Boston,  Detroit,  Chica- 
go, and  Philadelphia  are  other  large 
American  markets  for  the  Canadian 
annual  crop. 

The  inspirational  value  of  the 
Christmas  tree  is  recognized  by  all 
who  believe  and  share  in  the  spirit  of 
Christmas.  But  from  an  economic 
point,  also,  the  Canadian  Christmas- 
tree  industry  has  achieved  important 
significance  for  many.  For  instance, 
the  industry  supplies  employment  for 
a large  number  of  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  difficulty  finding  work 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  just  when 
they  badly  need  money  to  support 
their  families  and  to  make  them 
happy  at  Yuletide  with  gifts  and  good 
food.  Christmas  trees  undoubtedly 
have  brought  turkey  and  trimmings 
to  many  a table  in  Canada. 

Frequently  a farmer  has  been  able 
to  make  up  the  money  needed  to  pay 
his  land  taxes  by  clearing  trees  from 
his  land  and  marketing  them  in  some 
nearby  city  as  Christmas  trees.  How 
many  farmers’  wife  have  Christmas 
trees  to  thank  for  a new  washing 
machine?  Other  farmers  have  de- 
veloped Christmas-tree  farming  as 
profitable  part-time  occupation  on 
tracts  of  land  where  nothing  else 
would  grow  but  weeds. 

Settlers  in  the  Cariboo  and  East 
Kootenay  districts  of  British  Colum- 
bia obtain  permits  from  the  B.C. 
Forest  Service  to  cut  Christmas  trees 
on  appointed  tracts  of  Crown  land 
where  growth  has  been  found  unsuit- 
able for  the  production  of  a market- 
able timber  crop.  B.C.,  in  fact,  already 
is  devoting  much  attention  and  effort 
towards  the  encouragement  and  de- 
velopment — as  well  as  the  safeguard- 
ing— of  its  present  and  future  Christ- 
mas-tree industry. 
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What  to 


Buy 

Outdoor  Guy 


by  PAUL  JOHNSON 


Buying  the  correct  Christmas 

gift  for  an  outdoor  man  is  not 
always  easy.  Unless  the  person 
making  the  purchase  has  had  some 
experience  in  using  outdoor  equip- 
ment, it  is  difficult  for  them  to  choose 
between  the  practical  and  impractical. 
The  large  and  reliable  department  or 
sporting  goods  stores  usually  employ 
experienced  sales  people,  who  are 
competent  to  advise.  Also,  they  do  not 
stock  items  that  have  not  proved 
popular  with  the  large  majority  of 
their  customers.  However,  during  the 
Christmas  rush,  less  experienced  extra 
help  is  sometimes  taken  on  and  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a fairly  good 
idea  of  the  utility  and  practicability 
of  an  item  before  you  choose  it. 

A few  things  to  consider  before 
buying  a gift  are  first,  is  it  going  to 
be  suitable  for  the  type  of  outdoor 
activity  favoured  by  the  recipient; 
secondly,  is  he  the  type  to  wear  or  use 
the  gift  selected.  For  instance,  /some 
equipment  is  of  use  to  those  who  take 
brief  trips,  hunting,  fishing  or  camp- 
ing, but  seldom  get  very  far  from 


Articles  shown  in  illustration  supplied  by  courtesy  T.  Eaton  Co. 

Here’s  a list  of  $1  to  $50  Gift  Ideas  that  are 
guaranteed  to  make  a Hit  with  him. 


Christmas  Gift  Suggestions 


road  or  water  transportation.  Many 
items  which  would  be  useful  to  them 
would  be  useless  to  those  spending 
several  weeks  away  from  civilization 
and  travelling  light.  Luckily  for  those 
shopping  for  Christmas  Gifts  in  these 
days,  the  majority  of  outdoorsmen 
fall  in  the  first  category. 

A few  suggestions  which  may  be  of 
use  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Among  these  one  of  the  most  useful 
yet  inexpensive  is  the  waterproof 
plastic  jacket.  There  are  a number  of 
these  manufactured  in  different 
colours  and  styles,  suitable  for  men 
and  women.  The  white  Elasti-Glass 
jacket,  shown  lying  on  the  sleeping 
bag  has  two  full  durable  pockets,  a 


zipper  front  and  electronically  sealed 
seams.  It  is  generously  cut  and  equip- 
ped with  underarm  vents.  This  gar- 
ment will  not  crack  or  dry  out  and  is 
impervious  to  acids,  oils  and  mildew. 
Sponging  over  with  a damp  cloth  will 
always  keep  it  neat  and  clean.  This 
particular  style  is  provided  with  a 
parka-type  hood  which  may  be  clipped 
on  to  the  collar.  One  of  these  jackets 
weighs  only  6 ounces  and  will  fold  up 
into  a small  package  about  the  size 
of  a tobacco  pouch.  It  is  shown  in  its 
package  just  below  Forest  & Outdoors 
magazine  in  the  illustration.  This  jac- 
ket, manufactured  by  S.  Buchsbaum 
and  Co.,  Chicago  is  an  extremely 
valuable  item  for  any  outdoorsman  as 


it  fits  handily  into  any  normal  pocket 
and  is  100%  waterproof.  Of  course, 
such  a garment  is  not  as  rugged  as 
some  outdoor  clothing,  but  it  does  not 
snag  very  easily  with  normal  care.  One 
point  to  remember  is  that  in  sub-zero 
temperatures  many  plastics  become 
brittle,  but  then  this  type  of  garment 
is  intended  for  rain  protection. 

The  Coleman  Gasoline  Stove  is  very 
useful  for  any  outdoorsman,  who 
travels  by  car,  canoe  or  other  trans- 
portation. The  weight  of  the  stove  it- 
self is  no  consideration,  but  of  Course, 
the  fuel  would  be  a problem  on  ex- 
tended trips.  The  fuel  tank  holds  IV2 
Imperial  pints  of  fuel,  which  gives  a 
{Please  turn  to  page  30) 
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FOREST  and  OUTDOORS 


TROUT  for  the 

TAKING 

( Continued  from  page  8) 

and  together  cover  about  half  an  acre. 

To  keep  the  water  fresh  each  pool  is 
drained  through  copper  screened 
drains  which  prevents  the  trout  from 
slipping  into  adjoining  streams. 

Stevens  has  been  experimenting  off 
and  on  with  his  fish  incubator  idea  for 
ten  years  or  more,  and  he  had  plenty 
of  problems.  There  was  considerable 
loss  from  improper  feeding,  and  by 
frogs  and  tadpoles  who  love  to  gorge 
on  tiny  trout. 

Daily  Feeding 

The  fish  have  to  be  fed  daily  and  in 
winter  this  is  done  through  a hole  in 
the  ice.  When  asked  about  the  diet 
used,  Stevens  just  smiles  a whole 
mouthful  of  teeth  and  makes  like  a 
Russian  diplomat  at  a U.S.  State  din- 
ner. There  are  no  secrets  given  away. 
“The  diet  is  all  important”,  says  Spen- 
cer, “It  has  to  be  changed  quite  often 
to  give  the  fish  everything  they  would 
get  if  they  were  living  in  natural 
waters.”  He  does  admit  to  feeding 
twelve  different  kinds  of  food  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  some  of 
which  is  ground-up  meat. 

By  watching  the  fish  very  carefully 
he  can  tell  what  they  are  lacking  at 
certain  times  and  then  makes  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  diet.  Spencer  does 
agree  that  he  can’t  as  yet  provide  the 
trout’s  natural  cycle  to  go  down  to  the 
salt  water  and  then  later  come  up 
stream  to  spawn.  This  he  feels,  will 
take  a little  training. 

A short  time  ago,  Stevens  added  an 
extra  couple  of  acres  to  Trails  End 
Ranch  and  now  he  owns  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream  where  his 
water  supply  flows  into  the  sea.  With 
salt  water  at  his  back  door,  Spencer  is 
preparing  to  give  his  fish  salt  water 
anytime  they  need  it. 

Visitors  are  generally  skeptical  about 
the  easy  fishing  at  Trails  End,  but 
they  never  fail  to  get  a pleasant  sur- 
prise when  one  cast  is  made  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  there  is  a strike  on 
the  first  try.  The  only  rule  Spencer 
has  is  anything  under  eight  inches 
must  be  returned  to  the  water,  but  the 
fish  are  so  thick  that  this  doesn’t 
cause  any  heartaches. 

Fish  at  Random 

To  prove  to  me  there  were  fish  in 
the  pond,  Stevens  made  three  random 


exhibitory  drags  straight  random  with 
a dip  net.  He  came  up  with  at  least 
four  fish  each  time. 

The  “No  Fishing  Allowed”  sign  goes 
out  on  Sunday.  The  owner  believes 
that  six  days  fishing  are  enough  for 
any  man  and  he  respects  Sunday  as 
the  Lord’s  day. 

Business  comes  mostly  from  Amer- 
ican tourists,  who  get  a kick  fishing 
where  the  fish  are  as  plentiful  as 
apples  from  an  over-laden  tree.  Most 
fisherman  get  all  the  trout  they  want 
in  fifteen  minutes.  All  they  want  is 
usually  eight  or  ten  trout.  The  fee  — 
eight  or  ten  dollars.  Occasionally  a 
harrassed  housewife  drops  by,  “I’ve  got 
company  for  supper.  I want  two  trout, 
Mr.  Stevens,  please,  and  I’m  in  a hur- 
ry”. Obediently  he  makes  with  the  dip 
net  and  the  customer  picks  out  two  of 
the  fattest  trout  and  trots  off  happy. 
He  charges  no  extra  for  this  service. 

Stevens  is  also  working  up  a nice 
business  selling  trout  to  restaurants, 
hotels  and  private  customers  in  Hali- 
fax. He  has  also  made  some  shipments 
to  Boston  and  Montreal.  The  fish  are 
well  packed  with  ice  and  prices  vary 
depending  on  the  time  of  the  year  and 
the  size  of  the  shipment. 

Poachers  strike  by  night 

Along  with  the  natural  hazards  that 
help  to  reduce  the  fish  population  at 
Trails  End,  Spencer  is  bothered  by 
poachers  who  strike  by  night.  Last 
summer  in  one  swoop  using  a drag 
net,  they  almost  cleaned  him  out. 

This  year  Stevens  isn’t  taking  any 
chances  and  the  pools  are  guarded 
day  and  night  by  a watchman  with  a 
12  gauge  shot  gun,  buck-shot  powered. 

The  center  of  the  main  pool  resem- 
bles a British  beach  during  the  inva- 
sion— jitter  days,  with  embedded  pipe 
obstacles  sticking  up  a couple  of  inches 
above  the  surface.  “If  anybody  does 
get  through  with  a net,  they  won’t  be 
able  to  drag  so  easily  and  there  is  a 
lot  more  under  the  water  that  they 
don’t  see,”  warns  Stevens. 

The  fish  are  fed  often  enough  so 
that  they  won’t  starve  but  never  more 
than  they  can  eat  immediately. 
Enough  showmanship  is  used  so  that 
the  trout  are  not  over  fed  and  are  al- 
ways anxious  to  take  a fly  and  keep 
wandering  tourists  happy,  so  that  they 
can  go  home  with  fantastic  tales  about 
the  fishing  in  Nova  Scotia. 

To  see  Spencer  throw  a handful  of 
food  to  his  fish  and  then  get  down  on 
his  knees  and  watch  every  movement 
of  fin  and  tail  as  they  rise  to  the  sur- 
face is  to  see  a man  who  loves  his 
work  and  thoroughly  believes  in  it. 


Happy  Anniversary 


. . . ERIC  PORTMAN 

— Britain’s  distinguished  star  of 
stage  and  screen,  soon  to  be  seen  in 
his  newest  film  His  Excellency,  con- 
siders the  number  11  lucky.  He 
celebrates  on  the  11th  day  of  every 
month!  Whatever  your  lucky  day — 
whatever  the  occasion — you’ll  find 
Labatt’s  Anniversary  Ale  adds  to 
your  enjoyment.  Anniversary  Ale  is 
a favourite  for  all  glad  occasions  be- 
cause of  its  lighter,  smoother  flavour. 
And  this  golden  brew  holds  all  the 
body  and  character  traditional  with 
Labatt’s.  Get  a case  today,  enjoy 
the  lightest,  smoothest  ale  of  them 
all — Labatt’s  Anniversary  Ale! 
John  Labatt  Limited. 


The  swing  is 

DEFINITELY 

to  Labatt’s 


First  brewed  to  celebrate  Mr.  John 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Labatt's  50th  Anni- 
versary, Labatt's  Anniversary  Ale 
quickly  became  a popular  favourite. 
Try  it  today  and  you'll  know  why! 


JIM  MUNRO 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

the  learned  discourse  by  the  wildlife 
officer.  These  same  men  were  of  the 
incredibly  large  school  of  thought  that 
harps  on  “practical”  men  and  rails  at 
the  academic  mind,  the  university- 
trained  scientist.  But  here  again 
James  A.  Munro  had  them  stymied.  If 
ever  a man  was  practical  and  self- 
made,  Munro  is.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  in  the  Dominion  Wildlife  Service 
— non-university  trained. 

When  he  won  a competition  for  ap- 
pointment as  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Officer  for  the  west,  he  accomplished 
it  with  self-training  augmented  with 
work  as  a collector  of  bird  and  mam- 
mal specimens  for  several  well  known 
museums. 

Munro,  who  retired  in  1949,  but  who 
has  never  ceased  to  pursue  his  study 
of  birds,  has  won  many  honors 
throughout  North  America.  He  was 
elected  a fellow  of  the  American  Or- 
nithologists Union  in  1941,  which 
honor  is  limited  to  fifty  persons  among 
a membership  of  more  than  2,000  in 
the  A.O.U.  He  is  also  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Wildlife  Society  as  well  as  a 
member  of  several  other  associations 
of  ornithologists.  His  home  country 
recognized  his  good  work  in  the  form 
of  a life  membership  to  the  Vernon 
Fish,  Game  and  Forest  Protective  As- 
sociation of  the  city  near  his  home 
town  of  Okanagan  Landing,  which  as- 
sociation is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  progressive  of  sportsmen’s  organ- 
izations in  British  Columbia. 

Munro  was  born  at  Kildonan,  Mani- 
toba, of  Scottish  parents  but  spent  his 
youth  pursuing  his  bent  for  natural 
history  in  and  around  Toronto.  He 
went  west  to  settle  at  Okanagan  Land- 
ing in  1910  already  somewhat  an 
authority  on  the  birds,  mammals  and 
plants  of  southern  Ontario  in  partic- 
ular and  Canada  in  general.  He  lived 
in  the  Okanagan  until  his  recent  re- 
tirement but  took  two  years  out  to  live 
in  Victoria,  during  which  time  he 
made  extensive  field  studies  of  Van- 
couver Island,  covering  on  foot  most 
of  the  350-mile-long  island. 

Munro  is  best  known  by  West  Coast- 
ers for  his  assistance  in  the  cause 
against  reclamation  of  Duck  Lake  in 
the  East  Kootenay  section  of  B.C.,  a 
Crown  owned  area  sought  via  a pro- 
vincial grant  by  reclamation  interests 
for  conversion  through  drainage  into 
farm  lands.  Munro’s  speech  at  a spe- 
cial hearing  gave  conclusive  proof  that 
the  wonderful  Duck  Lake  marsh  area 
is  a far  greater  asset  to  B.C.  “as  is” 
than  as  planned  for  farms. 

All  through  his  29  years  as  a wild- 
life officer  and  just  as  intensively  since 
his  retirement,  Munro  has  spent  so 
( Continued  on  page  26) 


THE  BEAVER 

BOUNCES  BACK 

( Continued  from  -page  9) 

about  25,000.  The  British  Columbia 
crop  is  around  15,000  skins. 

From  a conservation  standpoint, 
Ontario  would  appear  to  have  the 
jump  on  her  sister  provinces.  But  in 
talking  with  Mr.  Chas.  Fremont  and 
Mr.  Tremblay  of  the  Game  and 
Fisheries  Department  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  one  gets  the  impression  that 
it  won’t  be  long  before  the  big  French 
populated  province  will  soon  be  hit- 
ting her  stride  in  the  conservation  of 
beaver. 

While  the  beaver  preserves  in  Que- 
bec were  in  the  process  of  being 
formed,  the  Indians,  many  of  whom 
were  seeing  beavers  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  were  not  permitted  to 
trap  but  were  appointed  -talismen.  De- 
corated with  a big  button,  they  were 
given  the  task  of  keeping  tab  on  the 
animals. 

The  conservation  of  beaver  in  Que- 
bec is  now  on  a firmly  established 
basis  and  promises  to  expand.  On  the 
Fort  George  preserves,  for  instance, 
an  area  of  17,000  square  miles  on  the 
east  coast  of  James  Bay,  the  1951 
round-up  disclosed  the  following  facts: 


Beavers  trapped  732 

Undisturbed  lodges  1,300 

Anticipated  beaver 
population  by  Sept 9,100 


The  Rupert’s  House  preserves  that 
take  in  some  7,200  square  miles  of 
country  south  of  Le  Vieux  Comptoir 
preserves  shapes  up  as  follows: 


Beavers  trapped  3,207 

Undisturbed  lodges 2,182 

Anticipated  beaver 
population  by  Sept 15,000 


As  it  happens,  the  animals  are  being 
trapped  fairly  heavily  in  the  Rupert’s 
House  preserves  for  fear  of  disease  at- 
tacking the  thickly  populated  lodges. 

Indians  only  are  permitted  to  trap 
on  these  preserves,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated by  the  provincial  authorities 
that  before  long  the  copper-hued 
trappers  will  be  receiving  some  $400,- 
000.00  for  their  pelts. 

In  his  own  neck  of  the  woods  the 
beaver  is  a bit  of  a nuisance  and 
causes  all  kinds  of  headaches  by 
flooding  the  right  of  way,  blocking 
culverts  and  raising  the  level  of  lakes 
to  disastrous  heights.  Concerned  only 
with  his  own  comfort,  he  converts  all 
nearby  water  to  his  own  account 
without  considering  the  damage  and 
inconvenience  he  might  cause. 

The  dam  might  be  said  to  be  the 
beaver’s  main  prop  and  the  very  back- 
bone of  his  existence,  for  without  it 
he  couldn’t  survive  the  winter.  By 
means  of  a cleverly  constructed  bar- 


rier of  mud,  sticks  and  stones,  he  can 
divert  a stream  from  its  course,  raise 
the  level  of  a pond  or  lake,  and  flood 
surprisingly  large  areas  of  country. 

While  the  basic  idea  of  the  dam 
never  varies,  all  dams  aren’t  alike  by 
any  means.  Some  are  high  and  of 
moderate  length,  others  are  long  and 
low.  Some  curve,  some  are  as  straight 
as  a die,  and  still  others  zig  zag  like 
a snake  fence. 

An  immense  amount  of  labor  and 
material  go  into  the  building  of  these 
barriers.  Branches  and  trees  are 
placed  with  their  butts  upstream,  and 
plastered  with  mud.  Rocks  are  fre- 
quently used  to  give  the  dam  a more 
solid  foundation.  Enos  Mills,  that  in- 
comparable observer  of  wildlife,  states 
that  he  has  seen  rocks  weighing  well 
over  100  pounds  embedded  in  a dam. 

Once  the  dam  and  canals  are 
finished,  the  standard  lodge  of  sticks 
and  mud  is  gotten  underway.  Most  of 
these  dwellings  are  dome-shaped, 
using  the  arch  as  the  principle  of 
support,  and  have  a floor  diameter  of 
around  12  feet.  The  walls  are  some- 
times 8 to  10  inches  thick,  and  there 
is  a ventilating  system  in  the  roof. 
The  living  room,  furnished  with  a 
wall-to-wall  carpet  of  dry  chips,  is 
reached  by  means  of  an  underwater 
tunnel,  and  is  remarkably  comfort- 
able. 

The  beaver  doesn’t  lose  any  time 
landscaping  his  home,  but  promptly 
proceeds  to  put  in  his  winter  supplies 
of  birch,  willow,  aspen  and  other 
edible  trees.  These  aren’t  dragged  into 
the  living  quarters,  but  anchored  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pond,  where  they 
will  be  available  when  needed. 

The  beaver  can  be  said  to  be  our 
number  one  tree-feller,  but  so  many 
absurd  things  have  been  said  and 
written  about  his  talents  in  this 
direction  one  approaches  the  subject 
with  a little  hesitation. 

To  tell  the  truth,  all  things  con- 
sidered, he  isn’t  so  hot  at  the  job. 
There  can  be  no  denying  his  per- 
severence,  and  he  can  cut  through  a 
sizable  tree  with  remarkable  ease,  but 
he  sometimes  shows  such  lamentable 
lack  of  judgment  he  is,  likely  as  not, 
to  get  himself  in  a jam.  I have  seen 
almost  severed  trees  that  have  clearly 
been  abandoned  in  disgust,  cut  trees 
hooked  up  in  other  trees,  and  have 
heard,  too,  of  the  odd  beaver  being 
killed  by  the  very  one  he  was  felling. 

Beavers  have  been  known  to  the 
civilized  world  for  a long  time.  In  the 
Fourth  Century  Roman  Emperors  dis- 
played quite  a penchant  for  what 
was  then  known  as  Pontic  Dog.  But 
the  real  beaver,  Castor  canadensis,  is 
found  only  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  He  weighs  from  40  to  60 
( Continued  on  page  33) 


St  marks  a new 
brewing  triumph 


Not  Second... 
Not  Third... 
Not  Honourable 
Mention... 


Carling's  New  Red  Cap  Ale 
won  first  prize  for  most  out- 
standing Canadian  ale,  beer,  or 
stout  at  Luxembourg  1951  Inter- 
national Competition. 

Order  a case  today! 
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WHEN  THOUSANDS  OF  PHEASANTS  DIED 

This  trunkful  of  pheasants  shows  just  a few  of  the  thousands  of  birds  which  suffered 
broken  necks,  backs,  wings  or  legs  when  a blinding  blizzard  hit  Brooks,  Alberta 
last  March.  Farmers  in  the  area  reported  that  the  10  to  20  foot  snowdrifts  were 
literally  peppered  with  outcroppings  of  tails  and  wings  of  the  trapped  birds. 

(Photo  by  George  Phllpott) 


JIM  MUNIIO 

{Continued  -from  page  24) 

much  of  his  time  toiling  in  the  field 
that  his  written  works  seem  an  in- 
credible accomplishment  to  be  sand- 
wiched into  his  field  trips.  “Jim”  has 
had  more  than  110  scientific  papers 
published  in  journals  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, most  of  which  papers  dealt 
with  birds  and  mammals  of  B.C., 
many  more  yet  being  published  on  his 
findings  on  the  Prairies  and  in  On- 
tario. 

Quoting  from  Munro’s  son  Dave,  also 
a wildlife  officer  and  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  B.  C.,  “A  recent  series 
of  papers  dealing  with  the  life  his- 
tories, populations  and  movements  of 
the  various  species  of  ducks  in  B.  C., 
with  others  in  preparation,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Re- 
search, are  considered  models  of  their 
kind  by  Canadian  and  American  con- 
temporaries.” 

And  again  alluding  to  Jim’s  son 
Dave,  the  younger  Munro’s  choice  of 
the  life  of  a wildlife  biologists  is  ample 
proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  father’s 
interest  in  birds,  animals  and  botany. 
Jim  Munro  is  responsible  more  than 
probably  any  other  man  living  for 
sending  so  many  students,  particularly 
collectors,  into  a lifelong  interest  in 
wildlife. 

Though  Munro  officially  retired, 
aged  65,  from  his  duties  as  Dominion 
Wildlife  Officer  November  8,  1949,  he’s 
harder  to  catch  at  home  than  ever.  His 
field  is  bigger  now.  With  none  to  dic- 
tate his  limits  the  winters  find  him 
south  of  the  border  in  t he  Pacific 
Coast  states  or,  as  at  present,  far  north 
of  his  old  haunts,  in  the  remotely 
northern  B.  C.  or  the  Yukon. 

If  any  other  pursuits  can  be  con- 
sidered relaxation,  why  then  Jim’s  are 
hunting  and  fishing.  He’s  a tireless 
walker,  packer  and  paddler  and  has 
the  insatiable  thirst  for  discovery  of 
the  true  scientist.  -ft 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

SPINNING  RODS  — 5 strip,  7 ft.  3%  oz., 

regular  $40  for  $25. 

FLY  RODS  — 2 piece,  8 ft.  4 oz.,  5 strip, 

regular  $50  for  $33. 

Guaranteed  finest  tonkin  cane  rods  on 
the  continent.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  ap- 
proval. One  only  to  a customer.  Lim- 
ited quantity  only  on  sale. 

ANDY  BARR 

Direct  to  Consumer  — No  Middleman 

Factory  rear  of  1220  Bishop  St., 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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BIRDS  PATROL 

OUR  FORESTS 

( Continued  from  page  11) 


and  saw  them  visit  their  young  200 
times,  each  time  with  a mouthful  of 
plant  lice.  Altogether,  thirty-eight 
species  of  birds  are  known  to  feed  on 
plant  lice  peculiar  to  birch  trees. 

Two  of  the  best  destroyers  of  loopers 
(also  called  measuring  worms,  span 
worms,  canker  worms,  or  just  caterpil- 
lars) are  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak 
and  the  cedar  waxing.  A pair  of  gros- 
beaks, in  a day’s  time,  brought  food  to 
their  young  426  times,  at  least  two 
caterpillars  each  trip.  The  stomachs 
of  7 waxings  contained  an  average  of 
100  loopers  each.  And  remember  that 
the  contents  of  a bird’s  stomach  only 
represent  its  last  meal.  The  stomachs 
of  two  siskins  contained,  besides  1900 
scale  insects,  300  plant  lice;  and  one 
of  our  common  warblers,  a yellow- 
throat,  was  seen  to  eat  89  aphids  in 
one  minute. 

The  house  fly  is  not  a forest  pest, 
but  it’s  a good  example  of  what  our 
six-legged  enemies  can  do  when  they 
put  their  mind  to  it.  Starting  with 
one  fly,  if  only  one  of  its  eggs  in  twelve 
were  allowed  to  develop,  from  May  to 
September  it  could  produce  7,600,000,- 
000  flies.  A biologist  in  Texas,  after 
years  of  intensive  study,  estimated 
that  the  birds  of  that  state  consumed 
35,500  bushels  of  insects  every  day.  In 
Europe  they  have  found  537  different 
kinds  of  insect  pests  on  oak  trees.  The 
stomach  of  one  of  our  common  wood- 
peckers contained  3500  ants. 

But  we  seem  to  be  only  proving  the 
obvious  — that  billions  of  birds  eat 
trillions  of  insects  that  would  other- 
wise be  fattening  on  our  trees,  al- 
ready hard-pressed  by  fire  and  disease 
and  the  normal  needs  of  civilization. 
Unfortunately,  man  upsets  the  balance 
of  nature  even  with  the  best  methods 
of  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  in- 
evitably works  for  the  insects  as  well 
as  against  them.  Consider  the  vast 
breeding  grounds  we  maintain  for 
wood-boring  beetles  in  logs,  pulpwood, 
ties,  and  so  on,  cut  and  piled  in  the 
bush. 

All  of  which  helps  to  make  a tough 
race  against  hungry  bugs  even  tough- 
er. With  new  insecticides,  introduced 
parasites,  a greater  knowledge  of  in- 
sect pathology,  and  better  methods  of 
forestry  we  should  win.  But  when  we 
do,  and  the  prize-money  is  being 
given  out,  the  birds  should  be  right  up 
there  in  the  money.  -fa 


TOAST  THE 
TEAM  WITH 


Whether  your  team  wins  or 
loses  . . . there’s  always  good 
fellowship  in  the  after-game 
celebrations.  A perfect  time 
for  a distinguished  whisky 
you’ll  be  proud  to  serve... 
Coronation.  A product 
of  Canada’s  oldest 
distillery,  Coronation  is 
the  lighter  whisky  with  ' 
the  finer  flavour. 


®OiV0 


NEXT  TIME  TOO  ENTERTAIN. ..SERVE  CORONATION 
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Uos&  Seen 


Doe  eyes  looked  into  Irish  eyes, 
and  Patrolman  Flaherty  put 
away  his  revolver.  He  had  been 
ordered  to  shoot  “Stumpy”,  a 
pet  deer,  because  her  leg  was 
broken.  Instead  he  called  a vet. 
who  set  “Stumpy’s”  leg,  using 
aluminum  splints. 


Aluminum  saves  human 
lives,  too,  in  many  ways  — for 
instance,  at  sea  with  alumi- 
num lifeboats,  from  fire  with 
aluminum  ladders.  It  saves  the 
lives  of  forest  trees  with  port- 
able aluminum  pumps  . . . and 
the  lives  of  crops  with  movable 
irrigating  systems  ...  A versa- 
tile metal,  aluminum!  Alumi- 
num Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
(Alcan). 


The  GUX  CORNER 


( Continued,  from  -page  17) 

pensive  sleeping  bags.  Field  glasses 
and  binoculars  are  often  welcome  to 
the  outdoor  type;  hints  to  St.  Nick 
should  be  definite  however,  for  the 
price  range  is  from  $15.00  to  $300. 

A big  question,  after  determining 
what  would  be  a very  welcome  find  in 
the  Christmas  stocking,  is  where  will 
Santa  find  a particular  item?  The  best 
place  to  start  is  in  a store  that  special- 
izes in  sporting  equipment  for  the 
shooter,  the  advertisers  in  this  maga- 
zine can  normally  fill  your  order,  the 
yellow  pages  in  your  telephone  book 
may  help  also. 

It  is  still  possible  to  make  a gift  of  a 
rifle,  shotgun,  or  pistol;  if  Santa  is  to 
leave  one  of  these  it  is  very  important 
that  the  make,  model,  calibre,  and 
grade  be  right.  The  price  range  is  too 
wide  to  quote,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
fur  coat  problem  — it  all  depends. 

A very  happy  Christmas  to  you,  from 
Bud.  . £• 


MOOSE  HEARER 
FOR  EXTINCTION  ? 

( Continued  from  page  12) 

in  Diet.  (4)  Climatic  Change.  (5) 
Disease  and  Parasites.  (6)  Inbreeding. 

CYCLE.  That  many  forms  of  wild- 
life are  subject  to  cyclic  fluctuations 
in  numbers  is  an  accepted  fact.  Among 
the  smaller  species  such  as  grouse, 
hares  and  mice,  the  period  from  peak 
to  peak  is  said  to  be  roughly  5 to  10 
years  varying  somewhat  with  the 
species  under  consideration.  Is  the  de- 
cline in  Canada’s  moose  population 
which  has  become  apparent  in  recent 
years  merely  the  beginning  of  a die- 
off due  to  this  but  little  understood 
natural  phenomenon?  If  so,  then  our 
problem  is  solved  or  was  non-existent 
from  the  beginning.  But  the  available 
evidence  pointing  in  this  direction  is 
far  from  conclusive.  However,  it  is  an 
accepted  fact  that  in  given  areas 
moose  have  had  periods  of  scarcity 
and  abundance. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be  there 
seem  to  be  several  authentic  records 
where  many  moose  were  present,  dis- 
appeared and  reappeared.  Following 
are  some  of  the  recorded  instances 
which  favor  acceptance  of  the  cyclic 
theory,  given  for  what  they  may  be 
worth. 

In  Sweden,  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son of  1901,  the  published  records  of 
that  country  show  a kill  of  800  moose. 
By  1909  the  figure  had  risen  to  3000 
and  this  roughly  was  maintained  until 
1916.  Then  an  even  decline  began 
until  in  1923  only  500  were  reported 
taken.  After  a few  lean  years  the 
Swedes  had  increasingly  better  hunt- 
ing and  in  1939  they  reported  a kill 
of  8900  moose.  No  information  is 
available  concerning  the  conditions  or 
circumstances  which  prevailed  there 
during  these  years,  such  as  numbers 
of  hunters  involved  in  the  killing  and 
other  related  factors  which  would  or 
might  have  had  a direct  influence  on 
the  kill. 

On  the  Kenai  Peninsula  in  Alaska  in 
1898  a gold  mining  expedition  was  able 
to  kill  only  one  moose  during  the 
winter  but  by  1907-08  the  species  had 
become  quite  plentiful  and  a peak 
population  occurred  by  1913.  Records 
show  that  the  rabbits  on  the  peninsula 
reached  a peak  in  1914  and  their 
hordes  devoured  the  willows  upon 
which  the  moose  were  to  a degree  de- 
pendant. The  spring  following,  car- 
casses of  moose  dotted  the  country. 
In  1920  another  peak  moose  popula- 
tion was  reached.  Since  then  the  num- 
bers, have  lessened  and  it  was  sug- 


gested that  the  animals  might  have 
moved  to  better  feeding  grounds. 

Further  evidence,  feeble  though  it 
may  be,  is  provided  in  Nova  Scotia  by 
the  older  generation  of  moose-hunters 
who  seem  clearly  to  recall  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
moose  were  very  scarce  in  this  Prov- 
ince. More  recently  — approximately 
30  years  ago  — we  all  know  that  they 
were  present  here  in  satisfactory  num- 
bers and  remained  so  until  the  time 
when  their  decline  made  it  expedient 
for  the  Government  to  impose  the 
above  cited  closed  season  in  1938. 

One  glaring  weakness  in  the  fore- 
going fragmentary  evidence  which  has 
been  gleaned  to  support  the  cyclic 
theory,  is  the  entire  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  time  factor  from  peak  to 
peak.  The  Swedish  evidence  indicates 
an  approximate  8 years  period;  that 
of  Alaska  a 15  years  period  while  in 
Nova  Scotia  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  peak  years  are  thirty  years  apart. 
If  moose  populations  are  subject  to 
recurring  cycles  of  scarcity  and 
abundance,  there  are  biologic  reasons 
which  tend  to  favor  the  longer  span 
and  which  would  obviously  be  less  ap- 
parent than  would  be  the  case  if  it 
were  coincidental  with  those  of  the 
grouse  etc.  above  cited. 

COMPETITION  WITH  DEER.  I can 
find  little  support  for  this  theory  out- 
side of  Nova  Scotia.  Here  it  has  many 
advocates  and  there  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  its  acceptance.  It  is  known 
that  the  deer  were  brought  to  Nova 
Scotia  from  New  Brunswick  in  1894. 
They  were  liberated  in  our  forests  at  a 
time  when  the  moose  population  was 
at  a low  ebb  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  deer  introduction 
were  influenced  in  their  undertaking 
by  this  very  factor.  The  deer  increased 
and  by  1930  the  stand  of  both  moose 
and  deer  in  Nova  Scotia  was  gratify- 
ing to  all  concerned.  The  deer  how- 
ever continued  to  increase  in  a some- 
what spectacular  manner  while  with 
the  moose  the  trend  was  notably  in 
the  other  direction.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  Province  where  both  species 
flourished  in  the  early  1930’s  marked 
evidence  of  over-browsed  conditions 
became  apparent  during  the  lean 
months  of  winter,  following  which 
the  moose  practically  disappeared 
from  large  areas  while  the  deer  re- 
mained and  have  continued  to  in- 
crease. 

There  is  also  some  fragmentary 
evidence,  incapable  at  present  of  sub- 
stantiation, that  the  buck  deer  during 
the  rutting  season  are  inclined  to  be 
pugnacious  toward  their  larger  cou- 
sins and  being  more  agile  and  dex- 
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terous  are  capable  of  dodging  the  re- 
taliatory thrusts  of  the  harassed 
moose. 

Further  support  to  the  theory  under 
discussion  is  provided  by  the  fact  that 
in  Montana;  Isle  Royale  National  Park 
(Michigan)  and  Newfoundland,  in 
which  regions  there  are  no  deer,  the 
moose  are  thriving. 

MALNUTRITION  DUE  TO  MINERAL 
DEFICIENCY.  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  beyond  the  realm  of  surmise 
which  I can  find  to  support  the  mal- 
nutrition theory.  Among  the  many  and 
varied  plant  foods  which  are  eaten  by 
moose,  it  is  stated  that  the  ground 
hemlock  (Taxus  canadensis)  in  some 
regions  at  least,  is  the  most  sought 
after  and  most  palatable  item  on  their 
bill-of-fare.  Chemical  analysis  of  this 
plant  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  rich 
in  cobalt  (cobalt  salt  in  solution) 
which  is  regarded  as’  one  of  the  basic 
requirements  in  the  diet  of  a healthy 
moose. 

In  many  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  due  to 
cause's  undetermined,  this  plant  is 
said  to  have  largely  disappeared  in 
recent  years.  While  on  the  subject  of 
malnutrition  it  seems  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  this  theory  is  definitely 
tied  up  with  the  immediately  preced- 
ing one,  viz.  that  malnutrition  due  to 
food  shortage  in  winter  would  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  inability  of  the 
moose  to  compete  with  the  deer  during 
the  hard  months.  There  is  some 
further  evidence  which  supports  this 
theory  of  mineral  deficiency  but  it  is 
highly  technical  for  which  reason  I 
am  not  including  it  in  this  elementary 
treatment  of  the  whole  general  sub- 
ject. However,  I might  add  that  feed- 
ing experiments  with  penned  animals 
have  indicated  that  nutritional  defi- 
ciencies are  believed  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  losses. 

CLIMATIC  CHANGES.  In  some 
quarters  it  is  felt  that  Nature  herself 
may  be  playing  an  unseen  hand  in  this 
drama  which  will  eventually  compel 
the  moose  to  follow  the  same  trail  as 
that  which  was  followed  by  other 
giants  which  are  known  to  have  lived 
and  flourished  in  our  land  in  prehis- 
toric times. 

Meteorologists  have  known  for  some 
time  that  the  northern  tip  of  the 
North  American  continent  is  “drying 
up”.  Ponds  and  sloughs  have  vanished 
in  some  sections  and  the  great 
marshes  are  shrinking.  Certain  small 
rivers  are  but  shallow  trickles  now  as 
compared  with  the  rushing  streams  of 
yesterday.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
climate  of  this  continent  is  in  a proc- 
ess of  gradual  and  sustained  change, 
which  ever  way  the  trend  may  be 
heading  — it  is  obvious  to  those  con- 


versant with  the  ways  of  nature  that 
many  forms  of  wildlife  will  be  affected 
by  the  impact  such  change  will  un- 
leash upon  their  respective  environ- 
ments. Some  will  prosper,  others  will 
disappear. 

It  is  believed  by  some  biologists 
that  indirectly  the  moose  will  be  af- 
fected adversely  in  the  train  of  events 
which  will  naturally  take  place  if  this 
“drying  up”  thesis  be  correct.  This 
phase  of  the  matter  will  be  touched 
upon  under  the  next  heading. 

DISEASES  AND  PARASITES.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  disease  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  decrease  of 
moose  in  some  sections  of  their  range 
at  least.  Common  symptoms  are  that 
the  animals  become  tame,  often  stay- 
ing close  to  buildings  or  open  land  and 
at  times  even  following  people.  Ema- 
ciation is  typical  and  blindness  com- 
mon. The  animals  sometimes  travel  in 
circles  and  many  of  them  are  infested 
with  ticks.  Much  research  is  being 
carried  on  with  respect  to  this  phase 
of  moose  mortality  and  much  of  the 
published  findings  are  decidedly  too 
academic  for  inclusion  herein. 

Many  interested  persons  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  tick  is  responsible  for 
the  moose  decline.  Scientists  tell  us 
that  there  are  8 well  known  parasites 
which  attack  moose  and  of  these  the 
Winter  Tick  — so  called  because  it  is 
most  active  in  winter  — is  the  one 
which  causes  the  most  distress  to  the 
animal  and  does  the  greatest  dam- 
age. Individual  animals  are  frequent- 
ly found  in  a weakened  condition  with 
thousands  of  these  bean-sized  crea- 
tures gorged  with  blood  and  embedded 
into  the  hide  in  such  a manner  as 
to  cause  a heavy  drain  on  the  animal’s 
vitality  and  moreover,  at  a time  — 
the  winter  — when  the  survival 
struggle  is  most  acute.  These  investi- 
gators admit  that  the  Winter  Tick 
was  always  a moose  parasite,  but  say 
that  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it 
seems  to  be  causing  such  extensive 
havoc  this  far  north.  They  further  add 
that  the  tick  menace  seems  to  become 
more  acute  in  overbrowsed  areas. 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  well  tie  in  with 
the  “Competition  with  Deer”  theory 
already  discussed.  As  the  animal’s 
vitality  is  lowered  it'  is  less  able  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  the  ticks 
whose  numbers  and  venom  increase 
as  the  strength  of  their  host  declines. 

Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  drying  up  of  the  northern  tip 
of  the  continent.  Whatever  the  cause 
of  this  may  be,  some  biologists  believe 
that  lack  of  marshy  areas  are  highly 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  this 
deadly  Winter  Tick.  Logically,  dry 
marshes  mean  less  browse.  Further- 


more, it  may  well  be  that  water  helps 
the  moose  to  rid  itself  of  parasites 
since  infestations  have  been  found  to 
be  less  in  areas  where  marshes  are 
readily  available. 

INBREEDING.  Until  the  population 
of  any  form  of  wildlife  has  reached 
a dangerously  low  ebb,  the  dire  re- 
sults due  to  excessive  inbreeding  are 
not  likely  to  occur.  The  sad  story  of 
the  unsuccessful  fight  for  survival 
which  was  put  up  by  the  Heath  Hen 
on  Martha’s  Vineyard  (Massachu- 
setts), a few  years  ago,  illustrates 
strikingly  what  may  be  expected  when 
inbreeding  becomes  unavoidable. 

In  the  case  of  our  moose  there  is 
little  if  any  evidence  that  the  species 
is  suffering  from  this  condition. 

ADVERSE  FACTORS,  PREDATORS 
AND  GENERAL  COMMENT 

Recent  research  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  daily  life  and  general 
habits  of  this  interesting  animal.  For 
instance  it  has  been  found  that 
mortality  resulting  from  battles  be- 
tween bulls  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son is  significant.  One  investigator 
working  in  Alaska  tells  of  finding,  in 
a coverage  of  some  450  miles,  not  less 
than  7 locations  where  pairs  of  bulls 
had  fought  it  out  to  the  death.  Of 
these  there  were  three  instances  of 
locked  antlers,  while  in  the  other  four 
the  skulls  were  but  a few  yards  apart. 

Studies  regarding  reproduction  tell 
us  that  the  period  of  gestation  with 
the  moose  varies  from  242  to  246  days 
or  roughly  eight  months.  One  or  two 
calves  are  produced  at  birth,  though 
triplets  have  been  recorded.  The  per- 
centage of  cows  bearing  twins  seems 
to  vary  widely  in  different  areas,  sug- 
gesting less  twinning  where  range 
conditions  are  poor. 

In  summer  moose  do  much  wallow- 
ing in  mud  holes.  Captive  animals 
have  been  observed  to  wallow  in  a 
shallow  mill  pond  for  hours  at  a time 
in  hot  weather  with  only  parts  of 
their  heads  above  water.  This  no 
doubt  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  to  escape  the  flies  which  tor- 
ment them  in  summer. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  beaver 
affect  the  moose  range  both  favor- 
ably and  adversely.  By  damming 
streams  and  flooding  areas,  the 
growth  of  favored  food  plants,  such 
as  aquatics  and  willows,  is  often  en- 
couraged. Beaver  ponds  also  provide 
water  for  wallowing  and  means  for 
the  escape  from  insect  pests.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  flooding  large  areas  of 
poplar  and  other  good  moose  foods 
the  food  supply  may  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  a heavy  beaver  population. 

( Please  turn  to  page  30) 
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WHAT  TO  BUY 
AN  OUTDOOR  GUY 

( Continued  from  page  22) 

hot  cooking  flame  for  about  four 
hours.  In  alpine  work  above  the 
timber  line  or  on  outdoor  trips  where 
dry  fuel  is  scarce,  these  little  stoves 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  and  are 
a standard  with  mountaineers,  sur- 
veyors and  other  experienced  woods- 
men. Many  people  could  use  a Cole- 
man stove  to  advantage  on  their 
hunting  and  fishing  trips.  One  great 
factor  with  these  efficient  little 
mechanisms  is  their  safety.  Numerous 
forest  fires  would  have  been  prevented 
if  more  people  had  used  Coleman 
stoves.  They  do  not  throw  sparks  and, 
unlike  a campfire,  when  up  and 
carried  away  there  are  no  burning 
embers  to  be  extinguished. 

Any  sportsman  who  does  not  already 
have  one,  will  welcome  an  eiderdown 
robe  sleeping  bag.  If  you  want  to  try 
something  that  is  tops  in  quality  and 
lightness,  the  Woods  “Sierra”  should 
be  your  choice.  The  outer  covering  of 
this  robe  is  made  of  a tightly  woven, 
water  resistant  fabric,  so  efficient  that 
it  is  often  used  without  a ground 
sheet,  being  laid  down  right  on  top  of 
snow.  The  inside  is  well  lined  with 
warm  plaid  flannel  and  the  zipper, 
one  of  the  post  important  factors,  is 
one  that  really  works.  Anyone  who  has 
unzipped  an  inferior  quality  sleeping 
bag,  when  they  were  many  miles  from 
home  and  then  had  the  zipper  stick 
knows  what  an  intolerable  nuisance 
this  can  be.  You  will  not  have  this 
trouble  with  a WOODS  and  the  draft 
tongue  or  flap  next  to  the  zipper 
makes  it  impossible  for  even  the 
slightest  draft  to  enter.  This  particu- 
lar robe  is  filled  with  the  finest  genu- 
ine eiderdown  and  its  generous  width 
and  7 foot  length  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  outdoor  sleeping  com- 
fort in  any  weather. 

Now  for  the  little  flashlight  shown. 
This  is  a RUB-R-LITE  manufactured 
by  Lennan  Lights  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  practical  flashlights 
ever  designed  for  an  outdoorsman, 
being  almost  100%  waterproof  and  un- 
breakable. You  can  drop  it,  dunk  it 
and  generally  mistreat  it  and  its  en- 
closed positive  switch  will  give  you 
instant  light  at  the  touch  of  a finger. 
It  is  soft  to  carry  in  your  pocket  al- 
though equipped  with  a belt  carry- 
ing ring.  In  construction,  this  flash- 
light is  a simple,  rugged  metal  toggle 
switch,  a reflector  and  two  batteries 
that  slide  into  a thick  rubber  casing 
and  are  held  in  place  by  the  substan- 
tial glass,  which  it  clipped  into  a re- 


cess in  the  rubber.  Apart  from  outdoor 
trips,  this  flashlight  has  a great  ad- 
vantage of  not  rattling  around  in  the 
glove  compartment  of  a car. 

A very  necessary  item  is  a pocket 
compass  and  these  range  in  price  from 
approximately  $1.00  to  $20.00.  Of 
course,  the  more  expensive  are  more 
durable  and  of  better  construction.  A 
timber  cruiser  type  is  the  most  easily 
read  and  most  favoured  by  woodsmen, 
because  of  its  many  advantages  pre- 
viously described  in  this  column.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  cheaper  compasses 
are  entirely  adequate  for  normal 
travel,  where  a small  error  will  not 
put  you  very  far  off  your  course.  A man 
who  travels  for  great  distances  in  re- 
mote areas  will  in  all  probability  al- 
ready have  a fine  quality  compass  or 
be  so  hopelessly  lost  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  get  your  Christmas 
gift  to  him.  If  the  recipient  is  not  al- 
ready in  this  category  and  you  wish 
to  include  a compass  in  your  gifts,  a 
few  points  to  watch  are  as  follows.  The 
case  must  either  be  waterproof  and 
hermetically  sealed  or  easily  taken 
apart.  If  not,  humidity  will  enter  the 
compass  and  fog  up  the  under  side  of 
the  glass,  making  it  almost  useless. 
Make  sure  that  the  compass  has  a 
lock  for  the  needle  or  it  will  become 
damaged  when  not  in  use.  A compass 
is  very  essential  so  its  case  should  be 
substantial  enough  to  stand  up  to  the 
usual  minor  abuse,  when  carried  in  a 
pocket. 

A really  good  hunting  knife  is  a 
welcome  gift  and  nowadays,  with  keen 
competition,  the  price  is  not  always  a 
factor.  Some  foreign  manufactured 
knives  of  superb  quality  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  are  appearing  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  finish  and  workmanship  is 
often  a guide  to  the  quality  of  steel 
contained  in  the  knife.  One  test  that 
can  often  be  made  is  to  spring  the  side 
of  the  blade  against  some  hard  ob- 
ject. It  should  have  a good  resistance 
and  spring.  It  is  far  better  to  have 
the  tip  of  the  knife  snap  off  on  the 
counter  before  it  is  purchased  than  do 
this  in  some  remote  forest  area.  If 
you  pluck  the  edge  of  the  blade  with 
your  fingernail  close  to  your  ear,  the 
steel  should  have  a good  ring,  but 
apart  from  these  simple  tests,  you 
will  have  to  rely  on  the  reputation  of 
the  firm  manufacturing  or  selling  the 
implements. 

A Marbles  Waterproof  Matchbox  is 
something  that  will  be  very  valuable 
to  any  outdoorsman.  This  inexpensive 
little  item  has  on  many  occasions 
meant  the  difference  between  hard- 
ship and  comfort  on  a camping  trip. 
It  holds  a considerable  quantity  of 
matches  and  protects  them  perfectly; 


even  if  an  outdoorsman  already  has 
one,  a second  is  always  welcome.  Now 
there  is  one  gift  that  should  be  in- 
cluded with  any  others  and  that  is 
a subscription  to  Forest  and  Out- 
doors magazine.  This  publication  is 
doing  a tremendous  job  in  bringing 
enjoyment  and  good  reading  to  its 
thousands  of  subscribers,  while  it  does 
everything  possible  to  conserve  the 
forests  of  this  nation.  It  is  a Christ- 
mas gift  that  will  not  be  forgotten, 
but  will  bring  pleasure  throughout 
the  year.  -ft 

MOOSE  HEADED 
FOR  EXTINCTION  ? 

( Continued,  from  page  29) 

Wolves  unquestionably  kill  some 
moose  but  this  seems  to  occur,  in  the 
case  of  the  adults,  only  when  they 
are  at  a disadvantage.  One  observer 
describes  an  attack  by  five  Alaskan 
wolves  on  a bull  moose.  In  the  fracas 
the  bull  lost  a prong  from  one  antler 
but  on  subsequent  examination  there 
was  no  trace  of  blood  on  the  ground 
and  the  wolves  were  seen  to  give  up 
the  fight.  In  the  same  region  a cow 
was  seen  with  her  hind  legs  apparent- 
ly wounded  by  wolves  but  she  still  had 
her  calf. 

Another  instance  is  described  from 
British  Columbia  where  a large  male 
wolf  was  found  with  legs  and  ribs 
broken  at  the  scene  of  a battle  with  a 
moose.  When  overtaken  in  deep 
crusted  snow  however,  the  story  is 
usually  different  for  the  moose  under 
such  conditions  is  practically  help- 
less. 

From  New  Brunswick  comes  an  in- 
teresting story  of  a fight  between  two 
bears  and  two  bull  moose.  The  moose 
were  overtaken  in  deep  snow  which 
fell  in  early  December  before  the  bears 
had  denned  up.  One  bear  was  found 
in  a dying  condition  as  a result  of  a 
horn  thrust  and  the  other  was  peering 
down  from  the  branches  of  a nearby 
tree  to  which  it  had  fled  for  safety. 

CONCLUSION.  From  the  foregoing 
it  is  apparent  that  no  solution  of  the 
moose  problem  has  yet  been  found. 
Meanwhile  studies  are  being  pursued 
in  both  the  field  and  in  laboratories. 
New  theories  will  doubtless  be  evolved 
and  old  ones  discarded  and  in  the 
words  of  Archibald  Lampman,  which 
seem  appropriate  here: 

Wisest  is  he  who  never  quite  secure, 

Changes  his  thoughts  for  better  day 

(by  day. 

Tomorrow  some  new  light  will  shine, 

(be  sure 

And  thou  shalt  see  thy  thoughts 
(another  way. 
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Talk  about  Fishing 
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nlng  reels.  A $5  leather  case  will  give 
greater  protection  and  a lifetime  of 
proud  ownership. 

Fly  reels  don’t  enter  so  much  into 
the  act  of  fishing  as  do  bait-casting 
and  spinning  reels,  but  it  is  a matter 
of  special  satisfaction  to  have  a reel 
that  matches  the  rod  for  quality  as 
well  as  diameter  and  weight.  Prices 
for  both  English,  American  and  Cana- 
dian reels  run  all  the  way  from  $4.50 
to  $30.  Automatic  fly  reels  are  priced 
from  $9  to  $15. 

Good  spinning  reels,  made  in  Eng- 
land where  the  sport  was  invented,  or 
in  other  European  countries,  cost  as 
low  as  $18.50  and  up  to  around  $45, 
while  American  reels  are  priced  from 
$22.50  to  $37.50. 

Bait  casting  lines  are  made  from 
both  nylon  and  silk  threads.  The  nylon 
doesn’t  rot  and  the  silk  doesn’t  stretch. 
Take  your  choice  of  these  advantages 
anywhere  from  90  cents  to  $4.50  for  a 
50-yard  spool,  but  most  fishermen  ap- 
preciate 100  yards  of  line  in  two  con- 
nected spools. 

The  fly  line  calls  for  a bit  of  thought. 
Level  lines  of  oil-treated  silk  or  nylon 
can  be  purchased  for  $1.95  to  $3.95, 
while  tapered  lines  run  from  $7.95  for 
a good  English  grade  to  $18  for  a su- 
per-duper  American,  weight-forward 
taper.  This  is  one  item  on  which  you’d 
better  consult  someone  close  to  the 
person  who  is  to  receive  the  gift,  close 
in  a fishing  experience  sense,  that  is. 
Ask  for  the  privilege  of  exchange  if 
your  choice  of  this  gift  doesn’t  suit. 

Spinning  lines  present  less  of  a 
problem.  A discreet  question  or  two 
should  get  you  the  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  angler  prefers 
nylon  monofilament  which  sells  be- 
tween 90  cents  and  $1.75  for  the  hun- 
dred yard  spool,  or  braided  nylon  or 
silk  at  $1.50  to  $3.00. 

When  buying  lures  it  pays  to  stick 
to  the  advertised  “brand”  names.  This 
will  still  give  you  a choice  of  dozens  of 
plugs,  spoons,  flies  and  spinning  lures. 
It  is  wise  to  ask  the  salesperson,  giving 
him,  if  possible,  some  idea  of  the  type 
of  fish  your  angler  goes  after  and 
about  where  in  this  great  wide  land  of 
ours  he  casts  his  line. 

Space  does  not  allow  detailed  ex- 
planation of  all  the  items  that  would 
delight  the  angler.  There  are  level 
leaders  and  tapered  ones  of  nylon  or 
gut  for  the  fly  fisherman  and  books 
or  boxes  for  holding  flies. 


Nets,  gaffs,  tackle  boxes  and  willow- 
basket  creels,  minnow  pails,  fish 
stringers,  weighing  scales,  knives,  dis- 
gorgers,  pliers  and  fish  scalers,  are  all 
handy,  reasonably  priced  and  useful 
items  of  equipment. 

A waterproof  match-box,  compass, 
flashlight,  hip  boots,  full  length  wa- 
ders, rainwear  and  other  clothing 
make  the  sport  safer  and  more  com- 
fortable. 

If  your  fishing  friend  or  relative  uses 
a boat  or  canoe  or  camps  out  when  on 
a fishing  trip  there  is  another  world 
of  gift  suggestions  opening  up,  and 


we’ve  run  out  of  space  to  say  more,  ex- 
cept to  mention  that  there  are  lots 
of  fine,  interesting  and  informative 
fishermen’s  books  to  fill  in  the  long 
evenings  between  the  closing  of  one 
season  and  the  opening  day  of  the 
next. 

As  a Christmas  present  by  itself,  or 
along  with  the  parcel  carrying  some 
item  of  tackle  or  equipment,  a sub- 
scription to  Forest  and  Outdoors  ma- 
gazine will  give  practical  expression  to 
the  earnest  conservation  message  that 
should  go  with  every  gift  to  a fisher- 
man. Tight  lines  in  ’52,  and  a very 
Merry  Christmas  to  you  too!  & 


GIVIS  YOU 
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MYERS!  suggests  for  your  pleasure 


i 


HOT  BUTTERED  RUM 


. . . best  made  with  MYERS 

Here's  a delicious  drink  to  “warm  the 
cockles  of  your  heart”!  But  be  sure  it's 
made  with  MYERS1 
1 cube  Sugar 
1 pinch  Cloves 
1 pinch  Allspice 
IX  oz.  MYERS 
Small  pat  of  butter 
Dissolve  sugar  in  a little  hot  water, 
add  allspice,  cloves  and  MYERS  in 
Hot  Rum  Glass  or  Mug.  Fill  with  hot 
water,  stir,  add  butter. 

For  another  mellow  "warmer-upper" 
try  hot  black  coffee  with  X oz.  MYERS’ 
added. 


M6 


mported  in  the  bottle  from  Jamaica 


HARD  -WORKING 
SKIPJACK 

The  skipjack  is,  or  was,  just  a poor 
little  fish  that  in  great  numbers  used 
to  come  up  the  Mississippi  from  the 
Gulf.  It  was  a migrating  fish  wel- 
comed each  year  by  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  lived  and  worked  along  the 
river. 

Some  years  ago  people  began  to  ask 
why  it  was  that  the  skipjack  was  not 
coming  up  the  river  any  more?  It  was 
only  then  that  they  discovered  that 
the  construction  of  a dam  had  stopped 
the  natural  movement  of  fishes  to  and 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Also  they  discovered  that  ar- 
tificial fishways  seldom  work  well. 

The  skipjack,  while  edible,  was 
small,  being  only  about  a foot  long, 
and  it  did  not  impress  anyone  as  being 
an  important  fish.  But  soon  the  own- 
ers of  button  factories  along  the  river 
became  alarmed  at  the  shortage  of 
clam  shells  from  which  they  made  the 
popular  “pearl”  buttons.  There  were 
quite  a number  of  such  factories  and 
the  button  industry  employed  a lot  of 
people,  not  only  making  the  buttons 
but  catching  the  hundreds  of  tons  of 
clams  bearing  the  needed  shell  mate- 
rial. Incidentally  many  of  the  clams 
contained  valuable  pearls,  some  of 
which  sold  for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Host  to  the  clam 

Soon  it  was  discovered  that  the  skip- 
jack was  essential  as  a sort  of  nurse- 
maid to  the  young  of  certain  species  of 
clams.  The  baby  clams  are  very,  very 
small  and  soon  after  hatching  must 
attach  themselves  to  the  skipjack  fish 
if  they  are  to  survive.  In  fact  they 
have  to  pass  a short  part  of  their  lives 
as  parasites  on  these  fish  in  order  to 
grow  until  large  enough  to  fend  for 
themselves  in  the  ever-changing  gra- 
vel beds  of  the  river. 

Not  only  the  skipjack  but  other 
fishes,  including  the  sturgeon,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  food  fishes,  were 
shut  off  from  their  natural  spawn- 
ing grounds  by  the  dam  across  the 
Mississippi.  The  welfare  of  econom- 
ically important  birds  and  of  valuable 
mammals  was  also  affected. 

Great  river  systems  are  biological  as 
well  as  economic  units.  Nature, 
through  the  ages,  has  given  them  mar- 
vellous adjustments  of  balance  be- 
tween soils,  plants,  and  animals — 
even  among  the  microscopic  life  with- 
in the  soils.  Any  proposed  radical 
change  in  such  a setup  calls  for  thor- 
ough study  and  sound  thinking  — con- 
sideration such  as  few  rivers  anywhere 
in  the  world  have  ever  received. 
(Courtesy,  “The  Farmer.”)  -ft 
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FREEZING  FISH 
AND  GAME 

( Continued  from  page  15) 


this  salt  solution  as  it  only  tends  to 
hasten  rancidity  of  the  fat.  The  Frigi- 
daire  people  also  say  that  pink  salmon 
do  not  keep  well  even  when  properly 
wrapped  and  frozen. 

When  fish  are  frozen  in  this  man- 
ner it  seals-in  most  of  the  flavour  and 
natural  juices,  consequently  they  taste 
better  if  cooked  while  still  frozen 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  thaw. 

When  meat  or  fish  is  wrapped  in 
warm  weather  or  in  a warm  room  and 
cannot  be  frozen  immediately,  keep  it 
cool  by  placing  the  packages  in  the 
household  refrigerator.  The  best  way 
is  to  begin  freezing  as  soon  as  five 
or  six  packages  are  wrapped  and 
ready. 

Roasts  that  are  boned  and  rolled 
conserve  much  space  in  a Home 
Freezer.  Scraps  and  less  tender  pieces 
can  be  converted  into  hamburger  and 
frozen  in  the  form  of  patties,  ready 
for  cooking,  with  double  sheets  of 
waxed  paper  between  individual  pat- 
ties. 

Deer,  moose  and  elk  meat,  as  well 
as  most  game  birds,  can  be  kept  frozen 


for  6 to  12  months,  provided  they  are 
well  wrapped  and  in  prime  condition. 
Game  birds  naturally  must  be  evis- 
cerated and  plucked  the  same  as 
poultry,  and  cleaning  is  best  done 
right  after  they  have  been  shot.  Oc- 
casionally the  fat  on  venison  (what 
little  there  is  of  it)  will  become  a bit 
rancid  after  long  storage.  But  the  fat 
does  help  to  keep  the  meat  from  dry- 
ing out.  Leave  it  on  the  meat,  then 
remove  before  cooking  if  it  has  be- 
come rancid. 

A booklet  entitled,  “How  to  Dress, 
Ship  and  Cook  Wild  Game”,  published 
by  the  Remington  Arms  Co.  Inc.,  Dept. 
CB,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (Cost  10c),  is  a 
useful  reference  for  the  sportsman 
who  wants  to  do  the  job  properly. 

If  you  cannot  afford  a Home  Freezer 
right  now,  in  many  cities  you  can  rent 
a frozen  food  locker  for  as  little  as  a 
dollar  a month.  A good  idea  is  for  two 
or  three  sportsmen  to  share  one  locker 
between  them. 

One  point  to  remember  is  that 
though  freezing  will  retain  the  origi- 
nal quality  and  flavour  of  most  foods, 
it  cannot  improve  on  it.  Make  sure 
that  what  you  do  freeze  is  of  the  best 
quality.  Avoid  legal  entanglements  by 
first  checking  with  your  Fish  & Game 
Department  about  laws  regulating  the 
storage  of  fish  and  game  out  of  season. 


The  Beaver 
Bounces  Back 

( Continued  from  page  25) 


pounds,  has  a thick  brown  fur  and  is 
noted  for  his  cutting  teeth  and  flat, 
10-inch,  scaly  tail. 

If  the  beaver  ever  learned  that  the 
furrier  finds  no  use  for  the  long  top 
hair  that  the  animal  considers  his 
glory  he  would  probably  squirm  in 
mortification.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
manufacturer  is  interested  only  in  the 
thick,  soft  underfur  that  responds  so 
beautifully  to  the  operator’s  shears. 

There  was  a time,  not  so  long  ago, 
when  raw  beaver  skins  were  bought 
and  sold  by  the  pound,  and  many  a 
greasy  pelt  was  loaded  with  sand  to 
make  weight.  Latterly,  the  skins  are 
graded  to  size  and  quality  and  are 
given  the  following  classifications  as 
far  as  dimensions  are  concerned: 
Blankets,  Extra  Large,  Large,  Medium, 
Small  Kitts. 

Snatching  the  beaver  back  from  the 
brink  of  oblivion  hasn’t  been  an  easy 
task.  But  now  that  he  is  over  the  hill 
his  comeback  gives  hope  to  other 
sorely  pressed  fur-bearers  threatened 
with  extinction.  -& 


CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSN., 

4795  St.  Catherine  W., 

Montreal  6. 

I enclose  $ for  which  please  send  me 

copies  of  the  Children’s  Book  of  Trees. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


A XMAS  GIFT 


for  the  Young  Outdoorsman! 


CHILDREN’S  BOOK  OF  TREES  is  attractively  printed 
in  3 colors,  especially  for  children.  Tells  of  trees  and 
forests  and  forest  folk  in  a way  they'll  remember.  For 
8-year-olds  and  up. 

$1.00  postpaid 


□ Tell  me  about  your  special  offer  for  100  copies. 


December  1951 
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When  it’s  time  for 


Holiday 
Hospitality. . . 


You  and  your  Yuletide  guests  will 
enjoy  the  distinctive  flavour  of 
Brading’s — mellow,  Canadian  ale 
at  its  best  I 


BEADING'S 


Always  ask  for 

Brading’s  Old  Stock  Ale 


Book 

Be  views 

FEATHERS  PREFERRED  by  JV.  Austin 
Peters , 198  pages.  McClelland  iA  Stewart 
Ltd.,  21 5 Victoria  St.,  Toronto;  1951 ; $4.50. 
Having  read  this  fine  book  of  Austin  Peters’  in 
■original  manuscript,  as  well  as  in  page  proof 
form,  and  now  as  the  finalized  book,  we  are 
getting  to  know  it  pretty  well,  and  it  still  makes 
interesting  reading. 

Mr.  Peters  has  been  an  ardent  hunter  and 
outdoorsman  ever  since  he  was  a kid  and  the 
urge  to  kill  predominated.  As  he  matured,  he 
began  to  study  wildlife  and  think  about  the 
diminishing  numbers  of  game  birds  and'animals, 
and  this  transition  from  “killer”  to  conserva- 
tionist is  what  makes  the  book  such  absorbing 
reading  for  this  reviewer. 

It’s  a book  filled  with  hunting  anecdotes,  and 
a.  good  deal  of  hunting  “know-how”,  but  it’s 
more  than  that:  it’s  the  story  of  the  development 
of  a man’s  character,  and  the  change  in  his 
outlook  on  'the  whole  wildlife  scene.  This  is  not 
to  say  Mr.  Peters  does  not  go  hunting  any  more; 
he  certainly  does,  and  enjoys  it  as  much  as  ever. 
But  today  he  gets  a bigger  kick  out  of  simply 
being  in  the  bush — out  of  smelling  its  smells, 
listening  to  its  sounds,  and  watching  its  changing 
colors. 

The  author  writes  with  a good  deal  of  au- 
thority too,  as  he  knows  his  subject  thoroughly, 
being  a former  President  of  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Anglers  and  Hunters.  This  book  would 
make  a dearly  beloved  Christmas  present  for 
any  outdoorsman — or  even  for  the  fellow  who 
likes  just  to  read  about  the  outdoors. — R.M. 

THE  FIRE  PATROL  ( Junior  Canadian 
fiction)  by  Dickson  Reynolds,  192  pages. 
Thos.  Nelson  tA  Sons  Ltd.,  Toronto  1949. 
$2.00. 

The  1951  forest  fire  situation  in  British  Co- 
lumbia makes  the  setting  of  this  book  topical, 
and  adds  to  the  realism  of  the  action  packed 
story  of  Barry  Elwell  and  the  Junior  Forest 
Wardens. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  has  a 
special  interest  in  this  well  told  story.  In  fact, 
the  dedication  is  made  in  part,  to  W.F.  Myring, 
for  many  years  Director  of  the  Junior  Forest 
Wardens,  and  now  Secretary-Manager  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  of  British 
Columbia. 

The  technique  of  teaching  forest  consciousness 
by  interesting  experiences  is  here  used  effectively, 
in  a book  of  stimulating  reading  for  young 
folk,  or  even  their  parents. — J.L.F.C. 

AMERICAN  WOODS  by  Shelley  E.  Schoon- 
over, 266  pages,  ill.  black  IA  white  and  8 
color  plates  of  24  woods.  7”  x 10”  size 
Wailing  tA  Co.  406  Wilshire  Drive,  Santa 
Monica,  Cal.  U S. A.  Price  $7.50  ( U.S. ), 
1951. 

Mr.  Schoonover,  who  completed  34  years 
service  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  as  fiscal 
agent  for  the  Central  States  region,  has  published 
the  results  of  his  lifetime  hobby  of  wood-working 
in  this  high  quality  volume. 

The  book  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to  crafts- 
men and  cabinet  makers,  especially  those 
venturing  into  use  of  the  hundred  or  more  species 
not  commonly  found  in  the  lumber  yard.  For 
these  species  Mr.  Schoonover  gives  accurate 
data  from  his  own  extensive  experience.  Grain, 
figure,  working  qualities  and  uses  of  over  150 
U.S.  species  are  given. 

One  of  the  bonus  features  of  this  book  is  the 
excellent  photographic  illustrations  of  many 
species  of  trees.  Few  books  show  the  entire  tree 
as  well  as  it  is  done  in  American  Woods. — J.L. 

v.c. 


WOLVES  fy: 
ARE  ON 
THE  INCREASE! 


The  wolf’s  reputation  is  such  that 
today  he  holds  the  spotlight  wher- 
ever predators  and  conservation  are 
discussed.  Whether  Lobo,  grey 
ghost  of  the  woodlands,  kills  for 
food  or  simply  for  the  love  of  killing, 
he  presents  a menace  that  must  be 
brought  under  greater  control.  Those 
who  have  seen  remains  of  kills  on 
forest  trails  and  along  the  lakeshores, 
or  who  have  counted  the  carcasses 
that  redden  the  snows  of  northern 
lakes,  know  well  the  toll  that  this 
ruthless  predator  takes. 

Fast  and  tireless  on  the  hunt, 
cunning  and  alert  to  evade  capture, 
with  acute  senses  and  high  intelli- 
gence, the  timber  wolf  is  a challenge 
to  the  skill  and  daring  of  the  sports- 
man. He  is  an  adversary  that  calls 
out  the  best  in  the  hunter,  and  he 
affords  a sport  that  is  unrivalled 
for  thrills. 

Yes,  “Shoot  To  Save”  should  be 
every  hunter’s  slogan,  for  each 
vicious  killer  brought  down  means 
an  extra  chance  of  survival  for 
some  game  animal. 


YOURS  FOR  GOOD 


CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 

Ammunition  Division  • Montreal 
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Distilled  in  Canada  and  distributed  by 


Calvert 


What  the  host  serves  most 


Right  through  the  year 


tyuaiaateed  - 

The  finest  lager  beer  ever  brewed 


SCOTLAND 


Brig  O’  Dee 

If  a true  angler  were  allowed  to  have 
a wish  granted  he  would  ask  for  only 
one  thing  ...  to  fish  from  these 
shady  banks.  Nowhere  else  is  to 
be  found  such  purity  of  stream  nor 
such  playful  salmon. 

For  special  occasions 

for  closest  friends,  choose  a 
whisky  at  its  perfect  best  • . . . 


MCCALLUMS 

PERFECTION’  SCOTS  WHISKY 


The  warm  spirit  of  hospitality 

19-51 


Look  carefully  at  the 


“General’s” 


little  tommy’s  paper  hat  is  actually  a trophy  of  battle  ...  a 
symbol  of  victory  gained  by  entomologists  who  fight  an 
unending  war  against  the  pests  and  parasites  that  attack  the 
trees  from  which  wood  pulp  for  newsprint  is  obtained. 

One  of  these  alert  entomologists  is  thirty-two  year  old 
Walter  Griswold*,  a graduate  in  forestry  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick.  Walter  had  already  carried  out 
research  in  the  forests  before  joining  Bowaters  staff. 

He  is  in  charge  of  the  Newfoundland  field  workers 

who  pry  into  cracks  in 
the  bark  and  beat  the 
boughs  of  growing  trees, 
collecting  specimens  of 
pests  which  threaten  tree 
life.  Once  these  pests 
have  been  identified  in  the 
Dominion  Entomological 
Laboratory,  Griswold,  in 


co-operation  with  Canadian  Government  experts,  works 
out  a plan  of  counter  attack.  One  successful  method 
is  to  introduce  species  of  parasites  and  virus  disease 
which  prey  on  the  pests  that  are  making  trouble. 

This  silent  struggle  to  protect  the  forests  from  pests  and 
parasites  is  tremendously  important.  Upon  its  success 
depends  an  adequate  supply  of  paper  to  keep  pace  with  the 
world-wide  need  . „ . a vigorous  pulp  and  paper  industry  . . . 
and  work  for  everyone  associated  with  it. 


The  -whole  wealth  of  Bowaters  craftmanship , experience  and  research  in  the  art  of  making  paper  — the  ‘ know-how ' in  short  — is  freely  at  your  service 


I Issued  jointly  by 

THE  BOWATER  PAPER  CORPORATION  LIMITED 

London , and 

BOWATER’S  NEWFOUNDLAND  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS  LIMITED 

Corner  Brook,  Province  of  Newfoundland 


CANADA  • GREAT  BRITAIN  . AUSTRALIA  • SOUTH  AFRICA  • U.  S.  A • NORWAY  • SWEDEN 


* Fictitious  name  for  a real  character. 


